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‘** A land flowing with milk and honey.’ 


CALIFORNIA 
IS THE MECCA. 








Seekers after rest and recreation in 
a bracing climate, amid enchanting 
scenery surrounded by fruits and 
flowers, are going to California this 
winter in greater numbers than ever 
before. 


The way to go is by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


The new trains of this system give 
a fine service, fast time, and afford 
every convenience and luxury. In- 
quire of ticket agents regarding the 
new facilities. 


Four-Track Series No. 5, “ America’s Winter 
Resorts,” sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Certral Station, New York. 








SPEND THE WINTER IN FLORIDA. 


Through Pullman service 
on fast trains. 


Tampa Bay Hotel 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. 

A. E. DICK, - - = Manager. 
Fine new golf course, with TURF PUT- 
TING GREENS and TEES. Excellent 
Hunting, Fishing, Boating and Driving. 


THE NEW RESORT. 
HotTeL BELLEVIEW 


BELLEAIR, FLORIDA. 
HARVEY & WOOD, -_ Lessees. 
Finest golf course in the South TURF 
PUTTING GREENS and TEES. Good 

Hunting, Sailing, Fishing and Driving. 
The above Hotels are reached by all rail- 
ways and steamship lines connecting with 


PLANT SYSTEM. Information at 290 Broad- 
way, and 3 Park Place, New York. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS’S 

new play produced 

BY BEERBOHM TREE 


MR. 


‘The play with its varied meas- 
ures is an all beauty.” 
Evening Post, N. Y. 


ULYSSES 


A Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts 
“Tt is a real play and it is real 
The Spectator (London). 


Bound in Cloth, tomo, $1.25 net 
(Postage 8 cents) 


Japanese vellum. Large pp. 
00 net 


£5. ne 
(Postage 10 cents) 


“It is full of beauty. Some of 
the lyrics are exquisite.” 
New York Herald, 





THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


By A. R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.S. 


Author of “China in Transformation,” etc. 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net 
(Postage 30 cents) 


Profusely illustrated. 


A trenchant and exhaustive account of the development, history, and present status of the Far Eastern countries 
and our present and future politicai and commercial relations to them. 





THE PRINCIPLES or WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By BENJAMIN KIDD 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net 
(Postage 18.cents) 


Author of “ Social Evolution,” “ The Control of the Tropics,” etc. 


A prominent conception here is that not past or present causes and conditions alone, but the efficiency which 
looks toward the future, is the controling clement in the evolutionary bag ad throughout life ; and this conception 
ly striking resul e Uni v 


is applied with remarkab 


to the historical process in 


ited States 





A LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


By J. B. ROSE, M. A., 
Author of “ The Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic Era, 1789-1815.” Illustrated. 
2 vols., 8vo., $4.00 net. (Postage 35 cents. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
THEORIES, ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL. 

By WM. A. DUNNING, 
Professor of History in Columbia Univer- 
sity. Author of “ Essays on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 net. (Postage 18 cents. ) 
THE AMERICAN FEDERAL 
STATE. 
By ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY, A. M. 


A Text Book in Civics for High Schools 
and Academies. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND: 
And the Causes-to which it is due. 
By THE RIGHT HON. LORD AVEBURY 
(SIR JOHN LUBBOCK), 
With many illustrations and maps, 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net. (Postage 20 cents.) 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 
By HARRY C. JONES, 
Associate Professor of Physical Chemistry, 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. (Postage 2% cents.) 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
AND THEIR APPLICATIONS. 
An Elementary Text-Book 


By D. C. JACKSON 
of the University of Wisconsin, and 


By J. P. JACKSON 
of the Pennsylvania State College. 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net, (Postage 15 cents.) Cloth, 12mo, $1.40 net. (Postage 15 cents. 








Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, etther postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


Send for the new announcement list of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WANTE D-fetts ctoctet inet tartan gb 
every c 
or professional men preferred. W cell y eaeey or guarantee paid. 


Give age, occupation as Feferences 
D. MEAD & COMPANY, New York 





Authors — | aol meg red by ex 
tablished house eral terms; 

Seeking a 

Publisher 


Q] prompt, Straightforward treat- 
ment. Address 


Books, 141 Herald, 23d St., N. Y. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly ee Entered at the New York Post Office 
s Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription. Payable in sprees 3 one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, 81.56 a year extra. 
9 er for the change of an address shoulda be received one week 
befere change is to take effect ; the old as well as the new address 
sheuld be given. 





HARVARD UNIVERSI1Y 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses leading to the degree of 8.B. in 
Engineering; Mining; Architecture: Landscape Architecture; 
Chemistry; "deslegs; Biology, etc. For information address 
J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 niversity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Ns 8. SHALER, Dean. 


WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
1 . . 
r. Cate’s Lakewood Sanitorium. 
For rest and recuperation. [Electricity and Massage, 
Turkish, Roman, Sulphur, Pine, Electro-thermal and other 
baths. First-class Table. Large Sun Parlor. very room 


bright and cheerful. Board with or without treatment. 
HENRY H. CATE, M.D. 
Lakewood, N. I. 








THE SHOREHAM 


Corner H and Fifteenth Streets 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PR SHOREHAM is conducted on pom the American and 

uropean plans. It islocated in the center of the most fashion- 

able section of the city, —s. — minten’ walk of Ay White 
House, State, War and Navy Co! 


‘and advantages of 


al 
rehitecture, electric lighting, supplied with 
= a service, all rooms heated, and is absolutely qoapenst 
roughou 
Rates, $2.00 pe’ ropean plan, and from $4.50 per 
day upward on the American plan. Rooms wi with bath and cules 
consisting of aeetes, | bed-room, or two or more bed-rooms with 
bath connected, ex 
The SH HOREHAM 1s is famous for the excellence of its cuisine. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, -_ - 


The St. Denis, | 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 


r day upward = 


Proprietor 





Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service 
and Moderate Prices. 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





Red D ‘Line 
of Passenger 


and Cnited States 


Mail Contract 
Steamers. 








HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger ‘< 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath < 
rooms, shower baths, large 


smoking rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 


safety, speed and comfort. 


=. se  .. ee 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


135 FRONT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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GOING TO THE CORONATION 


Membership tickets to Ameortoen 3 Rendezvou, London, 
England, one 5 ates for two weeks, a Four Cents (stamp) 
for illustra olidays “= “England, describing 
Cathe ‘dral i Route, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson 
Districts. Pamphlets (Free) describing Harwich Hoek of 
Helland, Royal Mail Keoate, Twin Screw Steamship Line, 
England to Continental Europe. Address 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for ** Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE "510s, Liverpoot 


Sailing regularly. ist Cabin, $40, $450 pwar ran, , 
on steamer. Immense new steamers “ Winifredian,* Fev, 27th ; 
~ Devonian,” March 12th ; “ Cestrian ” March 19th; “Caledonian ” 
to London, Feb. 25th ; ‘ Kingstonian” to London, March 7th. 


F.0, HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 





NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 


N. Y., ¥ H. & H.R. R, and counsetions. 
rom Grand Central Station 


By w: 
, Hartford and witli 
~» Sprengel and Worcester 


<4 
y 
> 


oo 
~ 


New London and Providence 

° y a wd London and Providence.... 
nD, 

., tAir Line via Willimantic 

* New London and Providence.. 


oRecpe BSSee 
SSSeeReSeeser 


MOrOMOrO TOC 


. 


Senaiaae tested 
FFFEREEF 


3 Fim coro 


RRS 
S= 


A. M., ence 
“* Daily, including Suneey. § Stops at 125th § 
+t Bay State Limited, parlor cars ; fare = including parlor 
car seat. 
+ Limited Train, special tickets required. 
Through parior and sleeping or by — toate 


Return service same boars and By ome 
Cc. T. PSTEAD, Gen, Pass. Agent. 





FASTER TIME 


CALIFORNIA 


The Overland Limited 


Time Reduced Several Hours and Service 
Greatly Improved via 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


This luxurious train leaves Chicago daily 
8.00 p. m., making the fastest time between 
Chicago, San Francisco and Portland, runs 
every day in the year and comprises *Pull- 
man Double Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, 
Dining Cars (serving all meals) and Buffet 
Library Cars (with barber). 


Two Other First-Class Trains Dally 
leaving Chicago 10.00 a.m. 
and 11.30 p.m. 


Forcopy of ‘‘California Illustrated,”’ tickets 
and full information, address, 


461 Broadway, - New York/435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St Philadelphia|507 Smithfield St., Pittsb 
368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St.,” Cleve 
301 Main St., - - Buffaloji7 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St. -» * Chicago} 2 Rast King St. Toronto, Ont. 





VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
On Chesapeake & Ohic Ry. 


NEW HOMESTEAD OPENS MARCH 10TH. 


A brick structure, which, when Sony ¢ completed will equal any 
resort, hotel in America. Virginia Hote cottages now open. 
curative baths known for ‘out, annmesione and diseases 
oft the Dio blood. a. LINKS extended to 6,000 
a sleeper from New Yor 
Tiekett and P Iman reservations at C, & O. Office, No. 382 Broad- 
way, New York, and — Pennsylvania Railroad and connecting 
lines throughout the country. 
FRE STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va, 








‘HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
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FOR 25 YEARS 


1902 
_ We have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


.Without the use of the knife. As a result 




















(THE BEAKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the err for the treatment of a apecial F no of 


“a pho and has no rivals. 
are di. invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt ofa destin “of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, iid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give A an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our seethod treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W.E. BROWN & SON, nonh Adams, Mose 
































KODAK 


PROGRES S$ 
COMPETITION 


To show the progress of the Ko- 
daker in the field of photographic 
art and to demonstrate the technical 
superiority of pictures made with 
our instruments and our film 


We offer 


$4,000.22 In Prizes 


for the best amateur work made with 
the Kodak and Brownie Cameras. 
The prize list includes $2000.00 in 
Cash and $2000.00 in Kodaks 
Prize Contest circular free at any 
Kodak dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Kodaks, $5 to $35. Rochester, N. Y. 
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(A SHAKESPEAREAN CLASSIC ) 
FREE 


If you do not own a 
complete Shakespeare, 
or if you own a com- 
plete set and the Notes 
are not sufficiently full 
and clear, if there are no 
satisfactory Glossaries, no 
Critical Comments, or no 

ily Helps to the study of the 
plays, send us your name and address and six 
cents in stamps to pay postage, and we will 
forward to you an elegantly printed copy of 


“Shakespeare, the Man,” 


by Walter Bagehot. This brilliant and unique 
essay is sold by other publishers at 5oc. a 
copy. With it we will send a fine photogravure 
plate of Shakespeare and a colored chromatic 
plate representing a scene from one of the 
plays, and hints regarding the study of the 
plays. We make this offer to enable us to 
ive you some information regarding the best 
hakespeare ever published and it is made only 
to reliable men and women. Send name and 
address and 6c. in stamps to pay postage. 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. E) 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 











There are many 
white soaps, each 
represented to be 
just as good as 
the Ivory; they 
are not, but like 
all counterfeits, 
they lack the 
peculiar and re- 
marKable qual- 
ities of the gen- 
uine. AsK for 
Ivory Soap and 
insist upon get- 
ting it. 














LINEN 
ETAMINE 
SUITING 


At “The Linen Store.” 


This loosely woven, pure linen fabric 
promises to be very popular this season for 
skirtings and suitings of all kinds, Made 
in two weights, light and heavy, 


Price 50c. and $1 yard. 

The colors are light, medium and dark 
blue, light grey, two greens, black, and the 
natural linen shade now so much in vogue. 





Reg. Trade-Mark 


Also Linen Crash Suitings, 35c. to 65c. yard ; 
Fancy Ducks, 4oc. and soc.; Linen Tweeds, 
50c., 60c. and Osc, and Mercerized Repp Suit- 
ings, $1.00 yard. 


Mail orders have prompi attention. 


JAMES lcCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y, 














CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 

tressing and often fatal affections for which 

it is recommended. For more than twenty 

years we have had the most conclusive as- 

surances that there is nothing better. Ask 

your physician about it. 

An interesting descri 

which gives the ‘highest ae ae 
ALL DRUGGISTS. & 

VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New Y 
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Survey of the World 


At the third meeting of the 
House Republican caucus, 
to consider the disfran- 
chisement of negro voters in the South, 
action was taken, altho only 86 members 
were present. There was adopted with- 
out dissent a resolution asking for an 
investigation, to be made by a select com- 
mittee. The matter now rests with the 
Committee on Rules.—In New York last 
week, prominent Democrats assembled 
at the Manhattan Club for the purpose, 
it was said, of promoting harmony in the 
party. Mr. Bryan was not invited. A 
long address was made by Ex-Senator 
Hill, a candidate for the presidential 
nomination in 1904, who outlined a party 
policy. While Mr. Hill spoke at the be- 
ginning against a permanent system of 
colonial dependencies, and for granting 
tariff concessions to Cuba, he gave the 
greatest prominence to revenue reform as 
the issue which Democrats should most 
earnestly advocate. “A tariff for rev- 
enue only,” he said, was the great per- 
manent issue in support of which Demo- 
crats were united, while there was some 
division in the Republican party concern- 
ing protection. As to silver, a simple 
declaration in favor of the general prin- 
ciple of international bimetallism would 
be sufficient. His platform also included 
home rule for the States, the regulation 
and control of corporations, the election 
of senators by direct vote, the Monroe 
Doctrine, sympathy for the Boers, and 
“no irredeemable paper currency.” Mr. 
Roosevelt, he said, would be nominated 
in 1904, and the Presidential patron- 
age was now being used unscrupulously 
to insure this nomination. Colonel E. C. 
Wood, of Oregon, caused some alarm 
by saying that Democrats as well as Re- 


The Field of 
Politics 


publicans were for special privileges in 
legislation when they had the power to 
use them ; by speaking for the opening of 
theaters and saloons on Sunday ; and by 
opposing the handing down of landed 
property from one generation to another. 
—The Kansas Populists are trying to de- 
cide whether they shall affiliate with the 
Democrats or keep up a separate organi- 
zation. A law passed by the Republi- 
cans, designed to prevent the nomination 
of the same candidates by two distinct 
parties, has given them much annoyance. 
About half of them are willing to join 
the Democrats, but other Populists fear 
that the Democrats will nominate Hill, 
or Gorman, or some other “ Eastern gold 
bug.”—At the recent election in Pitts- 
burg the local Republican machine was 
defeated by a combination of Democrats, 
Quay Republicans and Independents. 
After the “ripper” legislation deprived 
the city of home rule, Governor Stone 
appointed a Recorder (Mayor) in the 
interest of the Quay machine and in op- 
position to the Anti-Quay Republicans, 
whose leader was State Senator Flinn. 
Afterward, becoming ambitious to suc- 
ceed Penrose or Quay at Washington, 
the Governor removed his first Recorder 
and appointed another in the interest of 
the Flinn machine, whose support he de- 
sired. Thus he offended the Quay Re- 
publicans of the city, who joined the 
Democrats and Independents in a citi- 
zens’ movement for the overthrow of the 
Flinn organization. This combination 
elected a Comptroller by 8,000 majority, 
and obtained control of the Common 
Council. The Governor’s candidate for 
the office he now holds has been Attor- 
ney-General Elkin; but Senator Quay 
gives notice that he will oppose this man, 
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saying that his candidate is Ex-Senator 
“Don” Cameron. There was another 
political revolution in Harrisburg, where 
Vance C. McCormick (Yale, ’93), a 
young Democrat, was elected Mayor by 
2,000 majority. In Philadelphia the Re- 
publican regulars won by a very large 
majority—Secretary Long now admits 
that he intends to retire from the Cabinet 
within a short time. Justice Gray, of the 
Supreme Court, having recently suffered 
a slight stroke of paralysis, may soon re- 
tire from the bench. It is said that his 
successor will be Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, now chief justice of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. The President 
has nominated James P. Platt, son of 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut, to be 
judge of the United States District Court 
in that State, in place of Judge Town- 
send, promoted. He has also in a mes- 
sage to the Senate recommended that 
Naval Constructor Richmond P. Hobson 
(of the “ Merrimac’”’) be placed on the 
retired list; and a bill has been intro- 
duced providing for the retirement of 
Hobson at the rate of pay allowed when 
retirement is due to disability resulting 
from long and faithful service. In Dela- 
ware, Addicks has begun a new cam- 
paign for the Senatorship, and is threat- 
ening his Republican opponents with a 
defeat of the party if they reject his 
propositions concerning the holding of 


primaries. 
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There was a disgrace- 
ful scene in the Senate 
last Saturday after- 
noon during the progress of the de- 
bate on the Philippines. Two Sena- 
tors came to blows, and fought un- 
til separated by their associates and 
the sergeant-at-arms. Mr. Tillman, 
of South Carolina, was finishing a 
speech in his characteristic manner, mak- 
ing charges of selfish and corrupt mo- 
tives against the Republicans. He as- 
serted that the ratification of the Paris 
Treaty had been secured by improper in- 
fluence. Mr. Spooner insisted that he 
should name the Senator whose vote, in 
his belief, had thus been obtained. He 
replied that his own colleague, Mr. Mc- 
Laurin, had received the federal patron- 
age of South Carolina after. voting for 
the treaty, and that he knew improper in- 


Disgraceful Fight ° 
in the Senate 


‘on the forehead. 
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fluences were brought to bear in this in- 
stance. McLaurin was temporarily ab- 
sent, doing committee work. He entered 
the chamber a few minutes later and 
with indications of much emotion rose to 
a question of personal privilege. He 
spoke with deliberation and sharp em- 
phasis. Having referred to Tillman’s 
charge, he continued: “I now say that 
the statement is a wilful, malicious and 
deliberate lie!’ Tillman, who had been 
sitting three seats away, at once sprang 
for him, sweeping aside or climbing over 
Mr. Teller in his eager progress. He 
struck wildly at McLaurin, who was ad- 
vancing to meet the attack, and hit him 
McLaurin promptly 
countered upon Tillman’s nose, and then 
the two men clutched each other and 
fought until they were separated by Sen- 
ators Warren and Scott and the ser- 
geant-at-arms, who forced them into 
their seats. Tillman wiped blood from 
his face with a handkerchief. The Sen- 
ate, profoundly shocked, had uttered not 
a word. McLaurin coolly rose and said 
he desired to resume his remarks “ which 
had been .so unceremoniously inter- 
rupted.” But he and Tillman were at 
once called to order, and the Senate went 
into executive session. Behind the closed 
doors a resolution was passed declaring 
both the Senators to be in contempt of 
the Senate and referring the matter to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions for a report as to the action to be 
taken. When the doors were opened the 
two Senators were permitted to apolo- 
gize. Tillman prefaced his apology by 
saying that under such provocation he 
could not have acted otherwise. Mc- 
Laurin could not admit that he was really 
in contempt, but he apologized, saying 
that he had been sorely tried and had 
felt compelled to resent Tillman’s charge. 
He began to say what he should do “ if 
there is any more talk of that kind,” but 
was restrained and silenced by Senators 
near at hand. The apologies do not end 
the matter, which will be considered by 
the committee to which it was referred. 
It is said that Tillman will be required 
either to prove his charge against Mc- 
Laurin or to withdraw it. This charge is 
really directed against the late President 
McKinley as well as against McLaurin, 
and Senator Hanna is one of those who 
will insist upon a retraction. A consid- 
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erable number of Senators would be glad 
to see Tillman expelled. 


a 


The Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways. and 
Means Committee on 
Saturday last teached an agreement as 
to their policy concerning reciprocity 
with Cuba. After three of them—Gros- 
venor, Dalzell and Russell—had been in 
conference with the President at the 
White House, a resoltition was adopted 
providing that the committee should re- 
port a bill authorizing the President to 
negotiate a reciprocity treaty “ with the 
Cuban Republic, when established.” The 
reduction of our tariff duties in such a 
treaty is limited, by the resolution, to 20 
per cent.; the Cuban duties upon our 
products must be less, by a “ substan- 
tially equivalent concession,” than the is- 
land’s duties on imports from other coun- 
tries; and there is imposed the condition 
that “ Cuba shall first enact our immi- 
gration laws.” This decision is sttbject 
to the approval of a House caticus, to be 
held Tuesday evening. Before the adop- 
tion of this resolution it was understood 
that seven of the eleven Republicans op- 
posed any reduction whatever, and that 
a majority preferred the payment of a re- 
bate to the Cuban planters. But the Sen- 
ate would not have voted for a rebate. 
If the reduction should be only 20 per 
cent., the planters would still be com- 
pelled to sell their sugar at a considerable 
loss. A reduction of about 50 per cent. 
is required to give them a small profit. 
The policy of the resolution is one of de- 
lay, for the Cuban government may not 
be established until six weeks or two 
months hence. The hostility of Speaker 
Henderson toward a reduction is clearly 
shown in a letter, published last week, 
addressed by him to J. H. Funk, of Iowa, 
who had told him that “a storm was 
brewing,” and that he did not understand 
the condition of public sentiment con- 
cerning reciprocity with Cuba and tariff 
revision. The Speaker replied that the 
influences asking for reduction were the 
Sugar Trust, the capitalists interested in 
Cuban railroads, the American . syndi- 
cates owning plantations, and, lastly, 
“the Cubans themselves who have capi- 
tal.” He then sought to place in a most 
favorable light the opposition of the 


For Reciprocity 
with Cuba 


sugar beet industry, as representing the 
farmers’ interest in the protective policy. 
He had, he said, “ stood side by side with 
the President and the Ways and Means 
Committee ” in trying to devise a plan to 
help Cuba without injuring American 
farmet'ss, but our own people were saying 
that we had shed blood and money 
enough in Cuba without slaughtering our 
farming interests. He doubted whether 
the House could be carried in opposition 
to the sugar beet influence. e would 
like to have parts of the. tariff changed, 
but such changes could not be made with- 
out opening the door for a general revi- 
sion, which he desired to avoid. In New 
York there was held, last week, a mass 
meeting, called by prominent Repub- 
licans and Democrats, at which earnest 
addresses for the desired reduction of 
the sugar duty were made by General 
Woodford (the presiding officer), Ed- 
ward M. Shepard, Bourke Cockran and 
Edward Lauterbach. The resolutions 
adopted call for a reduction of not less 
than 50 per cent. 


The treaty for the pur- 
oe chase of the Danish West 
India Islands has been 
ratified in the Senate without atend- 
ment and by unanimous vote. In the 
House the War Tax Reduction bill was 
passed without debate: While the iron- 
clad rule preventing the addition of any 
amendment was pending, there was a 
brief discussion. Democrats denounced 
the rule as an arbitrary and unjust exer- 
cise of power. They also attacked the 
tariff; altho one of them—Mr. Under- 
wood of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee—said that they desired to amend, not 
by providing for a general revision, but 
by calling for reciprocity designed to 
extend our foreign trade. Mr. Babcock 
was challenged to assist the Democrats 
in the interest of his bill to reduce the 
duties on steel, but he refused to do so. 
Immediately after the adoption of the 
rule the Democratic leader surprised the 
Republicans by asking for the passage of 
the bill by unanimous consent. No one 
objected, and the bill, cutting off $77,- 
000,000 of taxes, was passed by unani-- 
mous vote. Thus two days of debate 
were avoided. Mr. Hanna says the beer 
tax ought to be retained for the proposed 
ship subsidy. The Senate may vote to 
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keep some of the taxes that the House 
has repealed. The House Committee on 
Territories has voted unanimously to re- 
port bills for the admission of Arizona, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma to the Union 
as States. The majority report of the 
House committee concerning the Pacific 
cable is an elaborate argument in sup- 
port of Government ownership. It is 
held by some that China’s recent grant to 
an Anglo-Danish company of the exclu- 
sive privilege to land a cable in that 
country is in violation of our treaty with 
China, and also of the principle of “ the 
open door.” The Lodge Consular Re- 
form bill, which practically puts the con- 
suls under civil service rules, has been 
favorably reported in the Senate. The 
Census bill, containing the provisions 
against which the friends of the merit 
system have made earnest protest, has 
gone to the President; and by some the 
prediction is made that he will veto it. 
Several Republicans have replied in the 
House to Mr. Wheeler’s extraordinary 
attack upon the Administration for its 
civilized attentions to Princé Henry and 
King Edward. In an amusing speecn 
Mr. Boutell reviewed the history of the 
course taken by Democratic Administra- 
tions in similar cases, pointing to the offi- 
cial correspondence as to the costume 
to be worn by a Democratic Ambas- 
sador at the coronation of the Czar, to 
the reception of the Grand Duke 
Alexis in Mr. Wheeler’s State (Ken- 
tucky), and to President Cleveland’s offi- 
cial attentions to Queen Liliuokalani at 
the White House. These were men- 
tioned as examples of what was called 
“truculent sycophancy” by Wheeler, 
who appears to think that the adjective 
“truculent ” is derived from the verb “ to 
truckle.” Mr. Hamilton, Republican, of 
Michigan, made an interesting speech in 
defense of “trust” combinations, using 
arguments that were political and par- 
tisan rather than economic. The Illinois 
Press Association and the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association have 
asked Congress to put wood pulp on the 
free list and reduce the duty on paper. 
& 

The progress of the steam- 
ship “Kronprinz Wil- 
helm ” was so retarded by 
head winds and a storm that Prince 
Henry did not arrive in New York until 
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noon on Sunday last. As the ship came 
up from the lower bay, salutes were fired 
at the forts; and after Rear-Admiral 
Evans had gone on board, off Ft. Wads- 
worth, there were salutes from the guns 
of the battleship “Illinois” and the 
cruisers “ Olympia,” “ Cincinnati” and 
“San Francisco.” At the dock the 
Prince and his suite left the great pas- 
senger steamship for their quarters on 
the imperial yacht “ Hohenzollern,” 
where the visitor was met and welcomed 
by Mayor Low, the representatives of 
the President, Rear-Admiral Barker, 
General Brooke and a special representa- 
tive of Admiral Dewey, who is detained 
in Florida by the illness of his wife. 
Some hours later the Prince called upon 
Rear-Admiral Barker at the Navy Yard 
and upon General Brooke at the army 
post on Governor’s Island and spent half 
an hour on the “Illinois.” Having 
passed the evening as the guest of a Ger- 
man club, at midnight he started for 
Washington, to pay his respects to the 
President and then to return for the 
launching of the Kaiser’s yacht. 


& 


Fire was discovered in the 
fine armory of the 71st 
Regiment, in New York, 
on Park avenue, about half a mile south 
of the Grand Central Depot, at 1.30 A.M. 
on the 22d. For a time it was watched 
with interest by some of the guests in 
the Park Avenue Hotel, directly oppo- 
site ; but at 2.30 A.M. the lives of 500 per- 
sons in the hotel were in great danger 
because the hotel itself was burning. It 
is a structure seven stories high, sur- 
rounding a large court, and was erected 
by the late A. T. Stewart, who intended 
that it should be a hotel for self-support- 
ing women. It was supposed to be fire- 
proof, and some of the alarmed guests 
were told by the clerks that they could 
safely return to their beds because it was 
so well protected. But before the fire 
was extinguished seventeen guests had 
been killed by suffocation or the flames, 
or because they leaped from the windows. 
The fire started at the bottom of the ele- 
vator shaft and spread from the shaft 
through some of the upper stories. Sev- 
eral perished in the corridors. Many 
were saved only by the remarkable dar- 
ing and heroism of firemen and police- 
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men. Among the dead were Colonel 
Alexander M. Piper, a retired army offi- 
cer of distinguished career; Colonel 
Charles L. Burdette, a prominent attor- 
ney and soldier, of Hartford; Acton 
Norman, a millionaire mine-owner of 
Colorado; ex-Congressman Robbins, of 
Alabama; several buyers sent to New 
York by Western merchants, and Mrs. 
John A. Foster, known for years past as 
“the Angel of the Tombs prison.” Mrs. 
Foster had given her time and income to 
the missionary work of reclaiming crim- 
inals, and had been remarkably success- 
ful. She was respected and loved in the 
courts of New York and by all to whom 
she became known in the work to which 
her life was devoted. The guests were 
not warned of their danger, and there 
were no fire-escapes on the building. This 
was the third of a series of recent ap- 
palling accidents on Park avenue, the 
first having been the dreadful collision in 
the railway tunnel, which was followed 
by the dynamite explosion in front of 
the Murray Hill Hotel. 


-* 


In the last days of his 
testimony at Washing- 
é ton Governor Taft said 
that in the treatment of the Filipino prob- 
lem he would at first grant qualified suf- 
frage, relying upon education and an in- 
creasing knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and American institutions for the 
development of popular government; 
then, in the near future he would insti- 
tute an insular legislature of two houses, 
the members of one to be appointed, and 
those of the other to be elected, and he 
would permit the islanders to send two or 
three Representatives to Washington. To 
grant independence now would be to 
consign nine-tenths of the Filipinos to 
the servile position they. held under the 
rule of Spain. The United States, he 
thought, should declare a purpose to hold 
the islands indefinitely, with the under- 
standing that the people should have a 
quasi-independence when they were fitted 
to receive it. This would have a good 
effect, as many of the people did not 
know the difference between dependence 
and independence, and some agitators 
were counting upon a protectorate. The 
local newspapers were not, under the 
Commission’s laws, at liberty to advo- 
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cate independence. Aguinaldo was, he 
said, a man of dignity and limited edu- 
cation, who had no idea of civil liberty or 
liberty of any kind. There was no licens- 
ing of the social evil in the islands. He 
had never seen a Filipino drunk, except 
his coachman. The American Govern- 
ment cost more than the Spanish because 
it was better, and because Spanish sala- 
ries were made low with the expectation 
that they would be pieced out by corrup- 
tion, as they undoubtedly had been. He 
thought the islanders would in time be- 
come capable of self government because 
they had been under the influence of the 
Christian religion for 300 years. He had 
not originally favored the acquisition of 
the islands and was sorry when they 
came into our possession. If he did not 
believe we should succeed in elevating 
the people to a capacity for self govern- 
ment he would immediately resign. The 
intervention of the United States was 
the best thing that could have happened 
for the Filipinos, but it would have been 
better for the United States if we had 
not gone there. If the result should be 
in the interest of the general welfare, 
then we could justify ourselves on the 
ground that we had taken only our share 
of the burden of civilization in bringing 
up uncivilized peoples. We were now 
taking the only course open to us, and 
we should continue in it. He did not 
think there would be presented any safe 
and honorable opening for withdrawal.— 
Governor Taft was sharply attacked last 
week in the Senate by Mr. Patterson, 
who said that he had slandered the Fili- 
pinos and evidently had motives for mis- 
representing their condition. Six mil- 
lions of them, Mr. Patterson said, were 
Christians, but not Protestant Christians ; 
if they were Methodists, or Presbyte- 
rians or Baptists these denominations in 
this country would rise up against the 
cruel .treatment to which they had been 
subjected. Mr. Nelson rebuked him for 
thus dragging sectarianism into the de- 
bate.—Secretary Root has sent to the 
Senate many reports to disprove the 
charge that the army has treated the 
insurgents with cruelty. Forty-four offi- 
cers or soldiers have been tried for 
breaking the rules against cruelty, and 
thirty-nine have been convicted. The in- 
surgents have assassinated thousands of 
peaceful natives, tortured American pris- 
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oners, buried American soldiers alive and 
mutilated the dead. Sometimes there 
has been retaliation, buf that has never 
been approved.—The insurrection in 
Batangas appears to have been sup- 
pressed, but some of the guerrillas have 
gone from that province to Tayabas and 
Cavite. In the last named province they 
have been attacked and defeated by the 
Filipino Governor, Trias, and a force of 
native volunteers. 


The original military organiza- 
tion of Finland was determined 
by law and voted by the Diet and some 
of its provisions were expressly declared 
to be part of the constitution, so that it 
cannot be changed except by the consent 
of all four estates on the proposal of the 
Emperor. But the real military order 
depended on the Emperor of Russia 
alone and the commanding power was 
in the hands of the Russian Minister of 
War, who for this purpose had a bureau 
composed of Finnish officers. Nobody 
but Finlanders could serve in the army. 
This military organization has now not 
only been attacked by the authorities in 
St. Petersburg, but the scheme for a 
complete unification of the Finnish mili- 
tary organization with that of Russia 
has been part of an assault on the whole 
Finnish constitution. No little fear and 
ill will were felt in St. Petersburg 
against the Finnish militia, whose re- 
serve is on active service for ninety days. 
It was thought in St. Petersburg that 
such a national militia might serve the 
people against their rulers. The fact 
that the work of this reserve is stopped 
is no great misfortune for the Finland- 
ers. It might not even be a great evil 
if Finland should contribute money to 
the defense of the country, instead of 
providing soldiers. But nothing can be 
more entirely destructive to Finnish life 
than the service demanded by the Rus- 
sian Minister of War, which includes 
five years with the colors in Russian 
regiments and under Russian officers 
and non-commissioned officers. The en- 
tirely different national temperament 
and the difference of habits of life must 
make such service unendurable for 
young Finlanders. Already many young 
Finlanders have emigrated, partly to 
Swedish Norland, chiefly to the United 
States and to Canada, in order that they 
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may avoid the present hard three years’ 
service. Until recently emigrants were 
few in number, it being more particu- 
larly those in Ostrobothnia who, by their 
connection with Sweden and Norway, 
had learned to emigrate; but this taste 
and practice is extending. The danger 
of a new and harder military service 
contributed at once greatly to increase 
the emigration. For this reason the emi- 
gration increased in 1899 to over 12,000, 
according to official figures (but really 
nearer to 16,000), from an average dur- 
ing the preceding years of about 3,000. In 
some districts nearly all the young men 
have left the country. The new law does 
not recognize the existence of a separate 
Finnish army. Finnish conscripts will 
be enrolled in Russian regiments, and 
(contrary to the fundamental principles 
of Finnish law) will be ordered to serve 
anywhere within Russia or abroad, and 
will be subject to the Russian military 
penal code. Altho the manifesto which 
accompanies and serves as a kind of in- 
troduction to the new law stipulates that 
“ for the time being,” i.e. till 1903, when 
the new law will come into force, only 
500 men shall be called out annually for 
service with the colors (as against about 
2,000 under the existing law), the new 
law leaves it entirely to the Russian 
Minister of War to fix for the future the 
annual contingent, subject only to the 
Emperor’s approval. The Finnish Es- 
tates are thus entirely debarred from all 
control over the contingent. An espe- 
cially insidious attack on the whole con- 
stitution is that Russians will receive 
commissions in “the regiments, the 
ranks of which will be preferably filled 
up by natives of Finland,” and will 
thereby acquire the rights of Finnish 
citizens. 
a 

Following the. treaty between 
England and Japan framed to de- 
fend their rights in China comes the an- 
nouncement of a note sent by Mr. John 
Hay, the American Secretary of State, to ' 
the Russian and Chinese Governments. 
Its date; Washington, February 1, shows 
that it must have been issued in connec- 
tion with the negotiations then pending 
between England and Japan. The tenor 
of the note is of such importance in the 
new foreign policy of this country that 
we here give it entire: 
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“An agreement whereby China gives any 
‘eorporation or company the exclusive right 
or privilege of opening mines, establishing 
railroads, or in any other way industrially 
developing Manchuria, can but be viewed with 
the gravest concern by the Government of the 
United States. 

“Tt constitutes a monopoly, which is a dis- 
tinct breach of the stipulations of the treaties 
concluded between China and foreign Powers, 
and thereby seriously affects the rights of 
American citizens. It restricts their rightful 
trade, exposing it to being discriminated 
against, interfered with, or otherwise jeopard- 
ized, and strongly tends to permanently impair 
China’s sovereign rights in this part of the 
empire, while it seriously interferes with her 
ability to meet her international obligations. 

“ Furthermore, such a concession on China’s 
part would undoubtedly be followed by de- 
mands from other Powers for similar equal 
extensive advantages elsewhere in the Chinese 
Empire, and the inevitable result must be the 
complete wreck of the policy of absolute equal- 
ity of treatment to all nations respecting trade, 
navigation and commerce within the empire’s 
confines. 

“On the other hand, the attainment by one 
Power of such exclusive privileges for the com- 
mercial organizations of its nationality con- 
flicts with the assurances repeatedly conveyed 
to this Government by the Imperial Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Imperial 
Government’s intention to follow the policy 
of the open door as advocated by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and accepted by all 
the treaty Powers having commercial interests 
in the empire. 

“It is for these reasons that the Government 
of the United States, now, as formerly, ani- 
mated by the sincerest desire of insuring to 
the whole world the benefits of full and fair 
intercourse between China and the nations on 
a footing of equal rights and advantages to all, 
submits the above to the earnest consideration 
of the imperial Governments of China and 
Russia, confident that they will give due weight 
to its importance, and that they will adopt such 
measures as will relieve the just and natural 
anxiety of the United States.” 

No definite information has reached this 
country of the manner in which this note 
has been accepted by Russia. The tone 
of the St. Petersburg journals, however, 
in regard to the Anglo-Japanese compact 
is distinctly hostile. The Exchange 
Gazette of that city advises the British 
to forget Manchuria, as the destiny of 
that province was indicated when the first 
step was taken for the construction of the 
Eastern Chinese (i. ¢., Manchurian) 
Railway, and was settled definitely when 
Russia announced that her troops would 
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remain in Manchuria until China guaran- 
teed the protection of Russian interests. 
—Meanwhile the Germans are becoming 
very active in another province of China, 
Shan Tung. The agreement between 
China and Germany, giving the latter ex- 
clusive mining rights in that province, 
has not yet been signed. It is supposed 
that Prince Ching (head of the Foreign 
Office) will grant the concessions re- 
quired by Germany only under the condi- 
tion that China be allowed a royalty of 7 
instead of 5 per cent. 

x” 


February 20t': was a day of some 
importance in Rome. On that 
day the Pope entered on the twenty-fifth 
year of his Pontificate, which makes it 
the longest, except one, in the history of 
the Church. The main celebration of 
the event is postponed until March 34d, 
when the anniversaries of his birth and 
coronation will be observed together, but 
the event was signalized by a special sing- 
ing of the Te Deum in St. Peter’s and 
by other observances. The Te Deum, 
which was conducted by Cardinal Ram- 
polla in the presence of twenty-four other 
Cardinals and forty Bishops, was the 
most impressive ceremony seen in Rome 
for many years. The Pontifical Noble 
Guard was present in full-dress uni- 
form, worn for the first time since 1870. 
Three hundred representatives of Catho- 
lic associations, many Italian and foreign 
representatives of religious orders and 
some 20,000 spectators helped to make 
the event more notable. On the same 
day’ King Victor Emmanuel, accom- 
panied by Queen Helena, opened Parlia- 
ment with a good deal of ceremony. The 
speech from the throne was colorless, 
dwelling chiefly on the tranquillizing ef- 
fect on the country produced by the Gov- 
ernment’s liberal policy and by the excel- 
lent relations existing between Italy and 
all the Powers. The King alluded in 
these terms to the vexed question of the 
civil and religious authorities : 

“In the relations of State and Church my - 
Government intends to maintain strictly the 
separation of the civil from the spiritual au- 
thority, to honor the clergy, but to confine 
them in their own domain; to extend unre- 
stricted respect to religious liberty of conscience, 
but invincibly to preserve intact the preroga- 
tives of civil power and the rights of national 
sovereignty.” 
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In regard to the general railway strike 
which has been threatening for some 
time, the Government has attempted to 
allay the agitation by issuing a notice that 
railway employees are public officials, and 
as such are liable to severe penalties un- 
der the regular penal code if they fail to 
discharge their duties. At the same time 
the Government declares its willingness 
to intercede with the railway authorities 
for a just recognition of the demands of 
the men. 
s 


Small uprisings and riots are 
so common in Spain that the 
rest of the world passes them 
by without much comment, but during 
the past week the troubles of Barcelona 
have assumed somewhat serious propor- 
tions. The source of the tumult is a 
strike among the metal workers of that 
place far a work-day of nine hours. The 
trades unions throughout Spain are in 
open sympathy with the strikers, and the 
anarchists are making it an occasion to 
forward their own interests. February 
18th it was estimated that 80,000 men 
had joined the strike at Barcelona, and 
their number was increasing. There 
was much rioting, and crowds of strikers 
paraded the streets and did what damage 
they could. The troops charged the mob 
repeatedly, but only. succeeded in dis- 
persing the rioters by firing into them. 
At San Martin, a suburban village, a col- 
lision took place between the troops and 
the strikers, in which three men were 
killed and six wounded. At Sabadell, 
another suburb, the strikers burned the 
octroi tax office and a convent. The 
next few days the conditions became 
steadily worse. February 20th, Premier 
Sagasta prepared a decree establishing 
martial law throughout the country. <A 
proclamation issued in Barcelona com- 
manded all private individuals to sur- 
render any weapons in their possession, 
under pain of severe penalties. The sale 
of arms was prohibited. Forty work- 
men’s associations were dissolved, and 
the members of their committees ar- 
rested. The homes of the strike leaders 
and of anarchists were registered and put 
under guard. The battleship “ Pelayo” 
was ordered to Barcelona. Military en- 
gineers assumed control of the street car 
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service, and the few cars running were 
protected by soldiers. No letters had. 
been delivered for three days, and some- 
thing of a famine was imminent, owing 
to the impossibility of getting foodstuffs 
into the city. It was reported that the 
strike was spreading to other cities—as, 
for example, at Castellon de la Plana, 
where the strikers, taking advantage of 
the night and of the absence of the police, 
set fire to two factories by means of pe- 
troleum and burned them down, and at 
Saragossa, where most of the factories 
were closed and the action of the mob be- 
came so threatening that it was neces- 
sary to telegraph for reinforcements to 
the troops. On February 21st a fierce 
battle was fought between the soldiers 
and the strikers at Sano, a suburb of Bar- 
celona. Before the engagement the 
army officers had posted cavalry and in- 
fantry at the most dangerous points, and 
a field battery had been placed on the 
Plaza in such a position that it could 
sweep the streets in the neighborhood. 
The fighting, when it actually came, was 
stubborn. The artillery was brought 
into action and raked the streets. The 
rioters engaged the batteries at close 
range, but were finally driven off. Ac- 
cording to the report 500 men were killed 
and wounded on both sides. The entire 
neighborhood was wrecked by the shells, 
and fire completed the ruin. The story 
of this conflict may very well be exag- 
gerated, as it reaches the world in a 
somewhat roundabout manner. Feb- 
ruary 22d, whether from exhaustion or 
some other cause, matters were reported 
to be much quieter in Catalonia. There 
were a few isolated affrays, but nothing 
of real seriousness. Still the street cars 
had to cease running at eight o’clock, and 
no newspaper was printed, as the com- 
positors refused to work. The Captain 
General thad allowed the rioters three 
days in which to surrender all their arms. 
After that time any person found in pos- 
session of arms was to be tried by drum- 
head court martial. All saloons were 
ordered to close their doors. at seven 
o’clock, and citizens were warned not to 
be abroad after eight p.m. It is said 
that General Weyler, the War Minister, 
is urging the Queen to give him a free 
hand in dealing with the “ rebels in Cata- 
lonia.” 
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HE position and the splendid charac- 
acter of the Emperor prevent his 
brother from becoming so well 

known as he otherwise would be. When 
both were boys and up to the time of the 
unexpectedly quick succession of William 
II to the throne, Prince Henry enjoyed 
the most popularity. The strong, ag- 
gressive will of William, which is becom- 
ing in a sovereign, and is admired in him 
now, was disliked then,(so that Prince 
Henry’s winning disposition won the 
hearts of the Prussian people, who made 
him their idol, especially the populace 
of Berlin, a circumstance that speaks the 
more to his credit, because there were 
other royal princes in plenty to choose 
from, and not sailors like this one, out- 
side the natural range of their sympa- 
thies. / For, say what you will, the sea is 
antipathic to these inlanders, whose lik- 
ing is for the branch of arms which they 
think is the true old one of Hohenzollern 
princes. 

A Hamburger or Stettiner feels famil- 
iar with ships and those who take to the 
sea, but the Berliner, not a whit. His 
instincts fight shy of the water. His 
element is sand. Put him in imagination 
on a parade ground, and he feels at home 
at once. But talk to him of the biggest 
ironclad in creation and you will see that 
he will not budge mentally from his bias ; 
ships remain alien and second rate things 
to him{ And twenty years ago, of course, 
this prejudice was much more compact 
than it is now, when the encouragement 
lavished by the Emperor on water sports 
and the navy has succeeded in loosening it 
a little“ So, as I say, all the more extraor- 
dinary was the Berliners’ taking up 
Prince Henry and seconding his popular- 
ity. Historically, he is the first Prussian 
prince following a naval career to figure 
as a favorite. His grand uncle, Prince 
Adelbert of Prussia, was nominally a 
seaman and was very much esteemed, 
but no one would think of comparing the 
reputation he enjoyed as a kind of extra 
cabinet minister with the enthusiasm 
that was felt for the personality of Prince 
Henry during the eighties. 


All at once the old Emperor died, and 
before people had time to grip the anchor 
of their minds to the fact of his end, and 
that Frederick III was ill to death, 
Prince William, the brother, became Em- 
peror. 

No Prussian, then, could help turning 
toward him. And after a while who 
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wished not to worship him? Prince 
Henry himself was one of the first to set 
the example of devotion.\ Like his eldest 
sister, the Princess of Meiningen, he had 
always believed in his brother’s genius, 
so it cost him no pain whatever to subor- 
dinate himself, and only pleasure to dem- 
onstrate his devotion> It had not been he 
who had sought the popularity which he 
enjoyed, and he did what he could to 
steer expressions of popularity round to 
the King. 

His great speech on the occasion of the 
departure of the fleet for Kiautchau, in 
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which he called his Majesty’s person sa- 
cred, described his sentiment, and delin- 
eated their mutual relations in one word. 
He is not an effusive man. Nobody, so 
far as I know, ever thought of calling 
him that. But no German doubts that he 
possesses one romantic point, and that is, 
fraternal loyalty. He is liked, too, all 
the better for it. 

This loyalty may include gratitude to 
fate for not having made him. the elder, 
who knows? Perhaps he thinks that if 
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some one of the family must be incessant- 
ly ambitious, he should be thankful that 
one is not himself. Being a Hohenzol- 
lern, he is no shirker of duties. Nor does 
he create any. He was not cut out after 
the pattern of Frederick the Great.\_He 
takes what is his due, but not what is out 
of his ways, Service under him neither 
slackens nor jerks. It runs _ steadily. 
There is no better average training in any 
navy in the world than has grown to per- 
fection under his command, and no large 
fleet equals the exemplary adaptation of 
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all parts to one another, from the chief 
to the minutest, such as he has patronized 
likewise to perfection. 

It is said that he is subject to sudden 
uprisings of passion, like his father, 
but that his anger gets little unreefed in 
the wind of exclamation. A word or two 
and a look are all the offender encounters 
of the gale blowing in the breast of the 
Admiral. What will come of it finally 
is not learned soon, either. Often, to 
everybody’s amazement, the sentence or 
reprimand turned out light; or no pun- 
ishment followed at all! But in this 
Prince Henry is said to take likewise af- 
ter his father, who tended the more to 
forgive the longer time he took to cool 
down ; contrary to the Emperor, who re- 
sembles their mother in retaining the 
resolutions taken in the first moment, and 
in making a short process of the order 
to carry the resolution out; which, how- 
ever, is not saying that diplomatic con- 
siderations are overridden by personal 
resentment; but only that in the disposi- 
tion of the father and younger son there 
existed a bigger drop of mercy, and less 
impetuous arbitrariness. The only point 
on which Admiral Prince Henry cannot 
be reasoned with is discipline. 

He eschews the vicious side of social 
sports, but enjoys their entertaining side. 
They say he takes a hand in any game 
going. In the European circles of the 
East Asiatic ports, when he accepted ‘in- 
vitations to garden parties or anything 
else, he was tactful in a quiet way that 
took women by storm, and one would 
have had no discernment not to perceive 
that he won sympathy from men who 
meant only to pay him courtesy.\English 
clubmen compared him in this respect 
with the (then) Prince of Wales. In 
reality, he is much less urbane in man- 
ner than King Edward, and falls into a 
look of “ on-the-watch!” None the less, 
he can exercise a similar charm of attrac- 
tion on people as his uncle, tho, it seems 
to me, fewer persons venture to succumb 
to it. The Prince Admiral may not escape 
the wiles of toadies; no prince, I believe, 
that has ever lived has escaped them or 
ever will escape them; they are legion 
and protean. But his distaste for them is 
elemental. It frightens back weaker 
members of the tribe; often, too, disin- 
terested persons of a timid turn. His at- 
tachments are for old comrades. 
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In the navy there is a belief that while 
he-is the last man to provoke danger, he 
would be likewise the last not to face a 
peril, and keep facing it. He is persist- 
ent by nature as well as training.’ His 
command would like nothing better than 
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Chief of Emperor William’s Personal Military 
Staff, who is now with Prince Henry in this 
country 


to have a chance of going into action un- 
der his orders. 

As one could almost name the men in 
the service who have received promotion 
on his recommendations, it is believed 
that while he is not what may be called 
an aggressive investigator himself, he ad- 
mires breadth of enterprise and system. 
He is just the man to appreciate Ameri- 
cans. His interests and knowledge are 
manifold and broad. In East Asia he 
concerned himself almost as much with 
inland matters—coal mines, factories, 
sanitation and the like—as with maritime 
affairs. He merits his position at the 
head of the navy by right of accomplish- 
ments as well as by right of birth. 

His first cruise was under Captain von 
Seckendorff, on the frigate “ Prinz Adal- 
bert,” in 1877, when fifteen years of age. 
It took him, by way of the Cape Verde 
Islands, across the Atlantic and Pacific 
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oceans to Japan and China, where the 
“Prinz Adalbert” was stationed one 
year. In April, 1880, the return cruise 
began. The frigate touched at St. Hel- 
ena, and dropped anchor in Kiel harbor 
on the 6th of October, accompanied by 
the “ Hohenzollern,” which steamed out 
to meet him, bearing on board his parents 
and his remaining brother—for during 
his absence Prince Waldemar had died. 
Two years later he was sent under 
Seckendorff, on the “ Olga,” upon a sec- 
ond cruise to the West Indies and South 
America. After visiting the Lesser An- 
tilles and La Guayra, the “Olga” 
steamed down along the coast of Brazil 
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as far as Rio Janeiro, anchored here a 
while, then returned to the West Indies, 
visited Havana, and started back on the 
home journey by way of the Bermudas, 
reaching Kiel in March, 1884, having 
been gone eighteen months. 

From 1884 on no further long cruise 
was undertaken down to the year in 
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which Admiral Diederich seized Kiaut- 
chau, 1897. ‘Then a new East Asiatic di- 
vision having been created with admriable 
promptness, the Emperor determined on 
appointing his brother to the head of it, 
and Prince Henry sailed once more for 
China. His flagship, “ Deutschland,” 
visited not only the new province, but 
likewise the chief harbors of Central 
China, Japan, Korea and Siam. In 1899, 
the Prince was made commander-in-chief 
of the whole East Asiatic fleet. His mis- 
sion included diplomatic and commercial 
business, yet was successful, and he re- 
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turned home two years ago to an enthu- 
siastic welcome from the side of the Em- 
peror and the nation.) 

Even more excitement and interest is 
felt over his second visit to the New 
World than for his Kiautchau expedi- 
tion. And even more now than then is 
the hopeful expectation rife that the visit 
will prove successful ; by successful, Ger- 
mans understand a strengthening of 
friendly relations between the Govern- 
ment that the Prince represents and the 
nation which he visits. 

Beruin, GERMANY. 


Religions 
A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED ESSAY 
By Victor Hugo 


RELIGION is a translation. 

These men whom we call revealers 

set their gaze on some unknown 
thing that lies outside of man. 

On high there is a light and this they 
behold. 


They turn a mirror, as it were, in that 


direction. The mirror is more or less 
troubled, more or less polished, more or 
less chromatic, more or less wiped clean. 

The mirror is the very conscience of 
the revealers. ‘ 

Worldly happenings, despotisms, 
kings, captains, masters, make at times a 
cloud of dust overhead. 

The revealer is a seer. This conscience 
which is to bring enlightenment to the 
surrounding medium is more far-reach- 
ing in knowledge than this human me- 
dium ; but it participates in the nature of 
this medium. It has the transparence of 
it or the opacity; the purity of it or the 
coarseness; the brutality or the refine- 
ment of it. It has to a certain degree 
the same color and the same density. 
Thence there arises, in accordance with 
the surface resulting from each medium 
and each mirror, an image more or less 
distinct of the star; sometimes a vague 
gleam, as with Socrates; sometimes a 
shadow, as with Spinoza; sometimes a 
specter, as with Torquemada. 

And therefore, too, among so many 
peoples we find these savage reflections of 
God, these idolatries. Therefore so much 
that is false projected by the truth, 


Sometimes the brain of the revealer is 
a prism as well as a mirror, and sets 
around the contour of God with a rain- 
bow of superstitions and fables. Some- 
times this brain is darkness and reflects 
the Supreme Being on a black ground; 
then you have the idol of Juggernaut, 
and there is found on the earth a place, a 
region, a certain spot where God is re- 
flected as a devil. The false understand- 
ing of the translator extends even to this. 

The squinting of a soul may create re- 
ligions of terror. More than one temple 
leans toward Satan. 

Whom shall we accuse? The object 
revealed? No. It offers itself. The re- 
vealer? No. He does what he can. 

Let us rather accuse the impotence of 
earth, the insufficiency of man, the domi- 
nant medium, the given time. Every age 
has its own error, every society its own 
falsehood. The illusion is in proportion 
to the existing ignorance. Here is noth- 
ing of wilful deception. We speak of 
those who found religions, not of those 
who exploit them. Mahomet who suc- 
ceeded, Swedenborg who failed, both 
were visionaries convinced of their truth. 
There are no impostors. There are grop- 
ing hands that mold the truth; there are 
assayers who have no touchstone, watch- 
ers from near or from afar; obscure 
mouths speaking to confused multitudes ; 
dreamers instructing the ignorant; twi- 
lights of dawn whitening the mists ; short 
sighted guides leading the blind, 
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In a word, all religions are bad, and all 
are good. 

Shatter them all; in the dust arising 
from the breaking of this great mirror, 
in the innumerable particles swept to- 
gether, you will see the single star gleam 
forth. From all these portraits of the 
Truth, deformed or even falsified, when 
once you have thrown them to the 
ground, the sublime image will come 
forth. Out of the destruction of all these 
religions springs the indestructible. It is 
because, as we have said, all religions are 
but translations. Beneath the clumsiness 
of each there lies the true text. 

Bruise all these bibles and..the infinite 
will be distilled from them. ~ 

Place the idol in the mortar and you 
will get God. Jupiter is a translation, 
Brahma is a translation, Vitziliputli is a 
translation, F6 is a translation, Odin is 
a translation, Allah is a translation, Elo- 
him is a translation. 

On a day the Revolution, daughter of 
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the eighteenth century and mother of the 
nineteenth, rejects in indignation all these 
names, throws down all these altars, ex- 
terminates all these symbols, annihilates 
God under all these forms, then pauses 
to reflect, seeks out what lies at the bot- 
tom of the darkness, raises her head and 
says: The Supreme Being. 

Religions are approximations of the 
absolute. A religion is a mask. But 
what does the mask surely indicate? The 
face behind it. The mask may be as 
hideous as the visage behind it is sub- 
lime; it is none the less modeled on the 
face. The revealers are concerned with 
the living eternity. Their task is to ex- 
tract from it what will serve your needs. 
They give you as much of it as they can. 
With you lies the blame if they give it not 
to you purer and more abundant. A re- 
ligion is a translation of God propor- 
tioned to the amount of soul that is with- 
in you. 


The Centenary of Victor Hugo 


By Professor Raoul Allier 


[Professor Allier is a graduate of the famous Ec de Normad/e of Paris. 


He now occupies a chair in the Protestant 


Theological Seminary of the University of Paris and is a frequent contributor to the leading French reviews.— 


Epitor,] 


SHALL always remember the 22d of 
May, 1885. It was at the Superior 
Normal School that we had met—a 

group of fellow-students—and were 
chatting together in the room of one of 
us. Suddenly some one entered and said: 
“ Victor Hugo is dead!” The news 
had been expected for some days, but it 
came at last with a shock. A great gloom 
took possession of us, and for several 
moments we sat speechless. 

When the silence was broken, it was 
only that we might talk of the poet that 
was gone. For days this. dread had 
been the sole theme of conversation with 
many of us. In our reading rooms we 
had brought out the chief volumes of 
our cherished poet, and had read them 
aloud. On the day before the funeral 
Gaston Deschamps, now literary critic of 
Le Temps (and last year Hyde lecturer 
at Harvard), who was one of us, made a 
proposition. He asked if it would not 
be fitting to have young men of the Latin 


Quarter carry the bier of Victor Hugo 
on their own shoulders, instead of en- 


trusting it to a hearse. The suggestion 
was not followed, for we were afraid lest 
the irreverent should make a mock of our 
pious grief. But this incident serves to 
show what was then the enthusiasm 
among those of us just turned of twenty. 
Now, when preparation is under way for 
celebrating the hundredth anniversary of 
his birth, it is natural to consider what 
his popularity has undergone between 
that date of 1885 and this of 1902. 


I, 


It is certain that within this period 
Victor Hugo has been much less read. 
One cannot go so far as to say that his 
fame has suffered an eclipse. In the eyes 
of our people he is assuredly “the na- 
tional poet.” No one disputes his claim 
to this title, and many assert it boldly. 
They declare that his genius has been 
dominant in French literature of the nine- 
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teenth century. But they often make 
this assertion merely because it is a thing 
taken for granted; they repeat a judg- 
ment ‘ready made. The complaints of 
book dealers confirm this observation. 
They are unable to dispose of the edi- 
tions of his works which they put on 
sale. This fact is unquestionably signifi- 
cant, but is not, however, so significant 
as one might suppose. The book-sellers 
who raise this wail have made the mis- 
take of multiplying editions of Hugo be- 
yond all reason, and if they find them 
bad investments it is in some meas- 
ure their own fault. This once granted, 
it yet remains true that if the poet’s pop- 
ularity had not fallen into a slight de- 
cline his books would have sold better, 
their publishers would have found more 
satisfaction, and the public would have 
contented itself less with a conventional 
admiration. Within the past two years, 
however, Victor Hugo’s fame has re- 
kindled, and a fresh sympathy attaches 
to his name. Many readers are reopen- 
ing at their library tables the volumes 
which have long stood untouched on 
their shelves. People of every class, even 
to that of manual labor, are regaining 


their acquaintance with the poet of Les 


Misérables. This very return of favor 
requires an investigation of the causes of 
the neglect into which he seemed recent- 
ly to have fallen. 

It is common to remark, by way of ex- 
plaining such fluctuations of fame, that 
the vogue of great men, like everything 
else in this world, is naturally subject to 
the law of rhythm. In politics, action 
and reaction follow each other with al- 
most automatic certainty; in philosophy 
the most diverse schools have each their 
period of dominance. In dress there are 
alternations of taste and fashion. Why 
should we not find something analogous 
in the fate of reputations? I confess to 
taking but small interest in these analo- 
gies. They are misleading, not only be- 
cause they are superficial, but because 
they take the place of an accurate exam- 
ination of causes. I do not feel myself 
much enlightened when a man tells me 
that Victor Hugo’s fame was bound to 
pass through certain years of neglect, by 
virtue of the same law as that which 
governs digestion or the circulation of 
the blood. It is time better spent to as- 
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certain with exactness the particular 
facts which we have in hand. 

Let us mark at the outset the fact that, 
even in Victor Hugo’s lifetime, within 














VICTOR HUGO 


In Early Manhood.—From a Lithograph by 
Maurin 


the period of his widest selebrity, under 
the Empire, the romantic school had al- 
ready given place to a literature of pes- 
simism. This was inevitable. The he- 
roes of romanticism render all life in 
terms of sentiment; they are cognizant 
only of deep or delicate feeling; they 
gather and compress their whole being 
into each successive emotion, and that 
leads shortly to disenchantment. The 
routine of daily existence becomes dis- 
tasteful and wearisome to them by rea- . 
son of its triteness. They find in it no 
satisfaction for their restless and persist- 
ent desires. They make such demands 
on the heart that they exhaust it. They 
expect so much from the world that they 
are constantly deceived, and then they 
curse nature for disappointing them. 
They have invented for their motto the 
word “ aspiration,” and they seem to car- 
ry about on their spirits what the Gon- 
courts call “the lassitude of a heaven 
scaled.” With this in mind there is noth- 
ing unaccountable in the letters of Flau- 
bert, which are a veritable calendar of 
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martyrdoms, written by the martyr him- 
self. Flaubert carries everywhere with 
him his romantic ideal of life; and as he 
brings his surroundings into comparison 
with it he finds nothing in the world but 
the vulgar, the base and the ridiculous. 
He despises everything within sight and 
hearing, and everything chills and 
wounds his sensitiveness. “I call com- 
mon,” says he, “ whoever is ignoble in 
thought,” and he cries, with dramatic 
sweeps of the hand, that the common and 
the fatuously satisfied compose the great 
majority of human kind. And it is thus 
that romanticism led inevitably, through 
Flaubert as intermediary, to the natural- 
ism of Zola, and the disillusioned analy- 
sis of Paul Bourget. 

Now, while this development was tak- 
ing place in literature, another had come 
to pass in the public mind. The success 
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In his Old Age 


of the romantic movement at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century had been 
due in large measure to the inner shock 
occasioned by the Revolution and by the 
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first Empire. Dramas so passionate and 
tragic were bound to give men an acute 
desire for intense sensations and violent 
opinions. The era of the Revolution, 
with its real drama, once ended, the fever 
did not immediately subside, but sought 
expression in a poetry fraught with rest- 
lessness and excitement. The very ideals 
of the Revolution were perpetuated. Hu- 
manitarian dreams haunted the con- 
science of France under the monarchy of 
July, and took effect in the Revolution of 
1848. There came, it is true, the coup 
d’état of 1851, which shattered the hopes 
of democracy; but many of these hopes 
survived throughout the second Empire. 
There took place, it is true, the abdi- 
cation of a people, the allegiance to mere 
established régime, the reign of medioc- 
rity, the worship of money and pleasure ; 
but against all this there was the un- 
ceasing protest of a group of chosen spir- 
its, and Victor Hugo, from his vantage- 
rock of Guernsey, was the prophet who 
comforted the elect and who proclaimed 
the future. 

The times foretold by the poet have 
come to pass. The Empire, which he im- 
precated, has fallen, and for the third 
time the Republic has been declared. Its 
official establishment was not until 1875, 
and even at that date its life was very 
precarious. To sustain it there was need 
of resistance at all times to the menacing 
coalition of the old parties, and this was 
the state of France until Victor Hugo’s 
death. When he quitted the stage a new 
era was opening. The Republic was def- 
initely settled. The days of epic combat 
were past. The successors to the sturdy 
founders of the new order took thought 
only how they might derive the most 
profit from their situation. They pro- 
nounced most of the humanitarian 
dreams of their elders to be mere “ Uto- 
pias.” They set themselves up to ridi- 
cule idealism. Under the pretext of 
“realism” or “ opportunism ” they con- 
demned all loyalty to principle as a mis- 
applied fanaticism. It has been neces- 
sary to invent the word “ arrivistes” to 
designate these imitators of the Athenian 
Alcibiades who professed the creed of 
success at any price. Such a generation 
could never have Victor Hugo for its fa- 
vorite poet. It kept up the form of offer- 
ing him homage; but it had lost his 
faith. The shadow then closed in for a 
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season upon the name that had enkindled 
our younger years. 


II. 


The shadow was not to be for. long; 
and two occurrences befell which served 
to shorten it. 

The first was a new impulse toward 
popular education. The ambitions which 
in the United States and in England have 
given rise to “ University Extension ” 
and to “ college settlements ” have been 
cherished in more than one heart in 
France. Altho they have not taken form 
in efforts at all like those to be seen in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, they have never- 
theless determined certain thinking men 
to bring themselves nearer to the people, 
to know their life better, and to impart to 
them the best of theirown. Among these 
men several aspired especially to initiate 
the popular mind into esthetic pleasures, 
to lay open fine art to its view. In halls 
often most unpretentious, they gathered 
audiences of laborers—men, women and 
children. These toilers, many of whom 
had spent the long day bowed over heavy 
tasks, they gave to hear sweet music, or 
read to them from the most celebrated of 
And, little, 


our prose writers and poets. 
by little, in this way a discovery came to 


light. If they would win a downright 
success, if they would draw all these sim- 
ple hearts into a common thrill of ad- 
miration and delight, they had one in- 
fallible resource; it was simply to read 
a well-chosen page from Victor Hugo. 
Between him and the mind of the people 
there was a secret sympathy. If one re- 
flects a bit, the reason for this natural 
affinity is not hard to grasp. Common 
people have no taste for subtile analyses 
of feeling, nor for the detached contem- 
plation of the ego. They understand 
nothing of the luxury of melancholy. 
Their impulse would be to regard as cu- 
rious animals the dilettantes or even sin- 
cere poets who dally with cherished tor- 
ments and make of their griefs a sort of 
morbid delight. Victor Hugo, on the 
contrary, appeals to them by his abound- 
ing warmth and life. He induces a glow 
of the faculties. As one hears him, one 
feels wrought up for the time to a ca- 
pacity for great effort. And that is what 
the people like. Furthermore, Victor 
Hugo sings at all times the sentiments 
most common to man: justice, pity, love 
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of human kind, tenderness for the weak, 
enthusiasm for the right. Whatever a 
man’s nature, these sentiments always 
strike a response; and no one has given 
them more stirring expression than. Vic- 
tor Hugo. His voice is an invoking 
spell to all chivalrous instincts; it is the 
voice of a leader of men. 

Then, too, in course of time, Victor 
Hugo was certain to renew his populari- 
ty. A thunderbolt hastened the coursé 
of events—nameiy, the Dreyfus affair. 
At the end of 1897 M. Méline, President 
of the Ministerial Cabinet, reiterated ob- 
stinately from the tribune of Parliament: 
“ There is no Dreyfus affair!” He was 
so far mistaken that this judicial drama 
had come to dominate the whole current 
history of France. The conflict became 
pervasive. It overturned -families as 
well as political parties. Let us see what 
Victor Hugo owed to it. 

People began by sadly remarking his 
absence. There were other poets, it is 
true—Maurice Bouchor, Fernand Gregh 
—who declared for justice as against 
State policy. But most of them, especial- 
ly those widest known, were silent—as it 
seemed, in fear of compromising their 
popularity. ~Those who raised their 
voices were known only in circles of ama- 
teurs, and their names scarcely reached 
the public. How often, in the crisis of 
that stirring battle, the sigh was heard 
among us: “Oh, if Victor Hugo were 
bere!” We knew well that there would 
have been no shrinking on his*part when 
the chance came to denounce and brand 
an iniquity.s We recalled all those cries 
of pity which, he had uttered throughout 
his life—-cries which the most ‘absolute 
monarchs had at times been forced to 
heed. And.our memories rang with 
many deathless verses which seemed to 
have been made for the present time. 

This was no mere Platonic regret of lit- 
térateurs. We had the conviction that a 
single outburst from our great poet 
would have checked the course of events 
before any evil issue. I would not make 
any unkind reflection on M. Emile Zola. 
He gave an example of courage and de- 
votion which deserves all respect. 
But it is undeniable that his literary 
fame, at least at the outset, did not 
help the cause of Captain Dreyfus. Ar- 
guments were directed against him which 
would never have been heard against the 
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author of the Légende des Siécles. If 
Victor Hugo had written and signed Zo- 
la’s immortal “I accuse!” it is not cer- 
tain that any lawsuit would have fol- 
lowed, but it is certain that the lawsuit 
would not have been conducted as it was. 
All these reflections came over us as the 
long drama unfolded; and many among 
us, at evening, reviewing the strife of the 
day and preparing for that of the mor- 
row, would take up a volume of our poet 
and refresh the heart with his inspirit- 
ing verse. 

Besides, the “ affair’ ended by invad- 
ing everything. What began as a mere 
judicial debate came to call in question 
the whole political fabric. The inner ad- 
justments of parties were thrown into 
disorder. It became apparent to all eyes 
that henceforth all civic conflicts were to 
turn upon allegiance to principles; that 
our democracy was to be withheld from 
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running into a deadly empiricism; that 
it was in need of a new inspiration. And 
the task of educating the people, which 
before had been undertaken by scattered 
individuals, was now taken up on all 
sides as an urgent duty. In Paris it is 
not three or four halls which public-spir- 
ited citizens have opened for moral and 
social instruction ; it is at least thirty or 
forty. In all the large cities the move- 
ment is spreading. And on every side 
the same fact becomes evident: Victor 
Hugo is the poet of the democracy of la- 
bor, eager for liberty and justice. 

On the twenty-sixth of February some. 
very official personages will commemo- 
rate the poet at the Pantheon; and the 
ceremony will be cold and solemn. But 
the day is not far distant when Victor 
Hugo’s memory will be intrusted to a 
Pantheon that shall not be of stone—even 
the heart of a people. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


On the Teaching of Languages 


By Upton Sinclair 


AuTHorR or “ Kinc Mipas ” 


HIS paper contains a record of the 
experiences of the writer in the 
studying of foreign languages, 

first in five years of college work, and 
subsequently by himself at home. There 
is so wide a discrepancy between the re- 
sults obtained that he believes his re- 
marks may be of some importance. 

It is to be stated in the first place that 
the point of view is that of the student 
of literature. My reason for wishing to 
know foreign languages has been to get 
at “the best that has been thought and 
felt in the world” as it is recorded in 
books. The ability to speak foreign lan- 
guages was for me a matter of secondary 
importance. 

Now I have had nine years’ experience 
in the study of languages; five spent un- 
der the guidance of college teachers, and 
four by myself. In the former period 
I studied Latin five years, Greek four 
years, and German one year; I gave to 
the first subject five hours of recitation 
per week in the first year, five in the sec- 
ond, three in the third, three in the 
fovrth, and two in the fifth, a total of 


eighteen hours a week; I add to this an 
equal amount to represent the work done 
at home, and thus my total time given to 
Latin I find to be thirty-six hours a week 
for one year. I find in the same way that 
the time given to Greek was twenty-four 
hours, and the time given to German ten, 
estimates which, if they err in any way, 
err in being too small. This time was 
spent in the usual fashion of college 
study—a thorough training in the gram- 
mar—Allen and Greenough’s in Latin, 
and Goodwin’s in Greek; the usual series 
of authors from Xenophon to Sophocles, 
and from Cesar to Plautus, translated at 
home and recited upon in class; and in 
addition prose compositions once or 
twice a week. I now propose to state 
exactly what I carried away with me as 
a result of that labor. 

I had (1) a remarkably thorough 
knowledge of the grammar; I knew all 
the details, as well as the number of the 
page on which each detail was printed; 
I could give all the various kinds of 
rules, could dash through the conjuga- 
tion of a verb as fast as tongue could 
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take me, and could generally assign any 
stray dative or ablative its proper com- 
partment. I had passed my examina- 
tions and gotten my diploma because I 
successfully resisted the attempts of pro- 
fessors to catch me upon matters such as 
these. I have still stray lists of words 
galloping through my head—*“ excep- 
tions” they were called, tho what they 
are exceptions to I have now long since 
forgotten. 

I had (2) the principal parts of all 
verbs well known, and the definitions of 
perhaps five hundred words, principally 
those which are paralleled in English, 
such as exerceo and comprehendo. In 
addition to this I had one thing else— 
and I count it as the most ghastly fact 
of my misdevelopment—a perfect famil- 
iarity with the sound and looks of every 
word in the Latin language! Mind you, 
I had not one idea what the word meant! 
But a page of Latin was and is to me to- 
day when I look at it as familiar as my 
own tongue; every word in it I have 
looked up, not once, nor twice, but even 
hundreds of times, to fit it into a sen- 
tence; I have sat and turned the leaves 
of a dictionary at night until my eyes 
burned me like fire, and until I fell sound 
asleep at the task and woke up and found 
it daybreak and. my lamp still burning. 
Having looked up the words and writ- 
ten them down in a “ translation,” I went 
to class next day with my notebook, 
studied each sentence ahead with all its 
grammatical possibilities, stood up and 
recited on it if required, and then sat 
down and thought no more about the 
matter until the night came and I set to 
work to prepare another day’s lesson. I 
do most solemnly declare, and I could 
take my oath upon it, that far from hav- 
ing the learning of the meaning of words 
impressed upon me as the one essential 
task in the studying of a language, such 
a thing was never even mentioned; and 
that the idea of being able to read the lan- 
guage at sight, then or at any other time 
in the future, was a thing which never 
occurred as the wildest dream, either to 
me, or to my classmates, or apparently 
to my teachers. On the contrary, a 
fluent and free translation was a thing 
which no student in our class of thirty 
ever dared to give, even if by good luck 
he possessed one; a large number of the 
men used “cribs,” and such a transla- 
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tion was a sure sign of that offense. The 
only thing which it was considered stu- 
dent-like and dignified to offer was a 
plodding, word-for-word following of the 
text, with all its idioms literally trans- 
lated, making a kind of jargon which is 
neither the foreign tongue nor the Eng- 
lish, but a dreadful product familiar to 
every college student. I remember that 
in Greek this was carried to such a ludi- 
crous extreme that only long use made it 
possible for the class to keep from laugh- 
ing when a string of particles was 
reached: “And indeed for as much as 
notwithstanding this, forsooth, the mes- 
senger is truly come, O king,” etc. 

As I grew older I came to hate this 
imbecility, and from malice I have saved 
all my “translation” books; I quote 
here a few lines, chosen absolutely at ran- 
dom, the first upon which my eye oc- 
curred. They appear to be from the 
zirs Poetica, and if so, some curious per- 
son may find the passage which they 
translate : 

“ Many great things being undertaken, and 
professing great things, one or the other purple 
garment which shines afar is stitched, when 
the shrines and altars of Diana and the going 
round of which, hastening among the pleasant 
fields, or the River R. or the rainbow is de- 
scribed. But this is not the place for such. 
And perhaps you can paint a cypress, what is 
that if he who is painted swims to shore 
from a wrecked ship a bronze tablet being 
given. He begins to make an amphora, why 
from the turning wheel comes a pitcher out? 
Finally, let it be because strength is simply 
alone and one. A greater part of the poets, 
father and youths worthy to the father, we are 
deceived by the sight of right. I labor to be 
short, I become obscure. Mind and words 
lack to follow the flowing. Professing the 
sublime, he is bombastic. Safe he crawls too 
much on the ground and fearful of the storm. 
Who wishes to vary one thing profusely, puts 
a dolphin in woods and a boar in the waves; 
the flight of the fault leads to vice if he care 
for art.” 

I pass on from my college life. For 
about a year afterward I was, as one 
may imagine, disinclined to go further 
with languages; but the constant tend- 
ency of any work toward literature over- 
came this, and in November, ’98, I be- 
gan to study German. My desire was 
to learn to read it, and to learn to read 
it well, and I set to work to find out for 
myself the way to manage it. Having 
entirely forgotten what I knew, I got a 
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little grammar, and in a week or two of 
hard work had relearned the essentials ; 
then I set to work to read, beginning 
with Grimm, and afterward taking sto- 
ries of Hauff and Riehl, and Eichen- 
dorff’s “ Taugenichts.” I soon discov- 
ered that what I needed to know—the 
one thing I needed to know, and the only 
thing I needed to know—was “ words, 
words, words;”’ and I set to work with 
all my soul to learn them. I had a hor- 
ror, and I have it still, of dictionary 
hunting, the most deadening and cruel 
of the torments the helpless student has 
to undergo. I kept a little notebook, 
and as I read along I marked all the 
words I did not know; I did not stop to 
look them up then, for I found it best to 
understand what I could and to keep my 
interest in the story unbroken; but after- 
ward I looked up the words and wrote 
them down, and then I learned them. I 
made it the one absolute rule of my work 
—and I know it is the one secret of 
learning a language—never to pass a 
word without remembering it, and re- 
membering it forever. I studied my lists, 
and restudied them, and whenever I 
came across a word I had forgotten I 
studied them a third time. I found this 
the one tedious part of the work, for the 
reading became a pleasure almost imme- 
diately ; I carried my little notebook with 
me, and studied words while I dressed, 
and while I ate; I took long walks every 
day—I have walked completely around 
Central Park studying German words. 
In this way I found that I could fix some 
score in my mind each day, and that to 
get a fluent command of German was 
only a matter of a few months. Such 
things as “ Werther,” “ Wilhelm Tell,” 
and “ Maria Stuart,” I could read by the 
early spring with pleasure, having 
worked all along some four or five hours 
each day. In the summer I studied only 
one or two, but read all of the well- 
known works of Goethe—a dozen vol- 
umes at least ; by the following fall I had 
mastered the language enough to study 
the “Critique of Pure Reason” with a 
class of German students, a statement 
that can be aprpeciated only by those 
who are familiar with Father Kant’s pe- 
culiar build of sentence. 

I had studied the language for one 
year, averaging, I think, fifteen or twen- 
ty hours a week; and, as it will be seen, I 
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had accomplished entirely what I had 
not even thought of accomplishing in 
Latin in twice the time. 

Still more notable, I think, is the case 
with French, which I took up immediate- 
ly after finishing German; I had never 
before studied one word of French. I 
began it with a class, but stayed there 
only long enough to get the pronuncia- 
tion. I studied six or eight hours a 
day, and I got all the elements of gram- 
mar, verbs included, in three weeks; I 
then read, on the same plan as outlined, 
“ L’Abbé Constantin,” “La Mare au 
Diable,” “ Petite Fadette” and “ Eu- 
genie Grandet,” getting all of these texts 
with vocabularies and thus saving a deal 
of the dictionary hunting. Afterward 
I went at Moliére, and within three 
months from the time I studied my first 
word of French I had read a dozen of 
his plays, and could read any French 
with pleasure. It has been about two 
years and a half since I began these two 
languages, and I read both as well as I 
do English, and know the literature of 
both in the same way. I have set it 
down as a certainty that with application 
and diligence an adequate knowledge of 
any language may be gained in six 
months; I mean to prove it upon those 
I have still to learn. 

That such statements as these should 
be of value, it is necessary that other in- 
stances be given, lest the reader should 
think it a consequence of unusual pow- 
ers on my part. I undertook to assist a 
friend by my plan last July, a person 
who had studied nothing for four years, 
and was as little used to studying as may 
be imagined. This friend, a woman, 
knew not one word of German, but 
worked faithfully about four hours a day 
all summer, and by the fall had read half 
a dozen books ; during the past winter she 
read with fluency such long works as 
“Wilhelm Meister,” “Die Verlorene 
Handschrift,” and Wieland’s “ Oberon.” 

Now, having stated these facts, I come 
back to the college system of teaching; 
I shall try as well as I can to point out 
its most obvious defects. I give my at- 
tention to Latin and Greek, for the old 
and outworn systems are most in force 
with them. 

The first matter that demands to be 
spoken about is the teaching of gram- 
mar, a survival from the days of scholas- 
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ticism, when men first ceased to value 
the real contents of the classics, and be- 
came pedantic disputers about words. 
Than the science of grammar, per se, 
with its endless tangle of rules, excep- 
tions to rules, exceptions to exceptions, 
its complicated system of tenses and 
cases, there could be nothing found more 
repellant to a young and impatient youth. 
Yet his first glimpse of the classics is the 
dinning of these things into his head, and 
neither he nor his teacher ever realizes 
that they are learned but to make clear 
the relations of words in a sentence; that 
whenever the relation is clear the rule is 
an impertinent superfluity; and that, as 
soon as the relation can be felt instinc- 
tively everything has been accomplished. 
I myself know five times as much Latin 
grammar right now as I do German, and 
yet I can read German as if born to it, 
and cannot translate even the simplest 
Latin motto. 

The second of these venerable super- 
stitions is “ prose composition.” There 
was a time when Latin was the language 
of government and of culture, and when 
men had to speak and write it; the at- 
tempting to do so lingered as an affecta- 
tion in the last century, when school- 
boys wrote odes, and lingers still as an 
inanity at some colleges, where one lis- 
tens solemnly to a Latin address at grad- 
uation. I remember a Princeton student’s 
once saying to me, “ Oh, we wait until 
he says ‘puelle,’ and then we cheer! ” 

Just what justification can be made for 
Latin and Greek prose composition at the 
present day is hard to say; there is very 
certainly no pretense that any schoolboy 
could ever have occasion in after years to 
write a Latin or Greek sentence. People 
say that it “ helps to familiarize with the 
language; ” and so it does, if by the lan- 
guage be meant the dead skeleton of 
grammar. They say, too, it helps train 
the mind—the excuse for all senseless 
studying of any kind. As if there were 
not things enough in God’s world to 
train a schoolboy’s mind! As if the 
whole gigantic subject of modern science 
were not almost a blank to him! And as 
if the classics—if he could only read 
them—would not give him things enough 
to think about! But no, for mental train- 
ing it is necessary that he should take 
a sentence of the style of “ The son is 
still shorter than his father,” or “ The 
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sailors swim to the shore of the island in 
the midst of the sea,” and painfully, 
word by word, convert it into Latin or 
Greek, looking back at past exercises, and 
hunting up references to the grammar, 
and achieving at the end of several years. 
the ability to construct a long sentence, 
with the book, so as to have not more 
than two or three errors in it. I was once 
compelled by a beloved professor of 
geology to commit to memory the scien- 
tific names of a hundred fossils—so that 
I still have such melodies as Glyptocrinus 
Dekadactylus in my head; if 1 were to 
meet him now and ask him why_ he did 
it, | presume the good man would say 
he was training my mind. 

And then there is dictionary hunting! 
I wonder if teachers ever will realize 
what dictionary hunting is to a student 
—how deadly dull, how paralyzing. Is 
it true that a boy’s divine impatience, his 
eagerness for what interests, is a thing 
entirely reprehensible? And that when 
you have him so that he plods meekly, 
and asks, ox-fashion, neither why nor 
wherefore, your goal is attained? As I 
look back at my college career, I most 
humbly believe that if we boys could 
have had the privilege of refusing to 
study what did not please us, we should 
have gained more than we should have 
lost. Certain I am, at any rate, that 
since I left there I have never read a 
book that did not interest me, and equal- 
ly certain that not until I left there did 
I begin to grow. 

I have only a.few words more to say. 
I have often thought how I should teach 
Latin and Greek to a class if I had it to 
do; and I purpose to state that method 
here. 

I say at the outset that my purpose in 
teaching them would be one, and only 
one; that—getting over the mechanical 
details as quickly as it could be done— 
they might learn to read the classics, to 
read them fluently, and to read them as 
literature ; to enjoy them, to understand 
them, and to sympathize with them; to be 
moved by their grandeur, and made to 
think by their wisdom, and civilized by 
their noble refinement and reverent art. 
I should in the first place explain to the 
class that to read a language two things 
are necessary—such elementary ideas of 
grammar as enable one to place the 
words, and a perfect, instantaneous, inti- 
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mate knowledge of the words’ meanings. 
I should then set to work to teach the 
fundamentals of structure, which could 
be done in two or three months at the 
outside, and then I should set to work at 
once to teach the sight translation of the 
language. I should give out every day 
a list of words and definitions, which I 
should prepare from the reading of the 
next day, and which should comprise all 
those which had never been met before; 
the home work of the class should be the 
learning of the meaning of those words 
—that and that only. I should give as 
many asexperience showed to be possible, 
and the one thing upon which I should in- 
sist, and insist again and again, would be 
that no student might attend that class 
who did not know, and know perfectly, 
not only that day’s words, but the words 
of all the days before it. Far from re- 
quiring the class to do dictionary hunt- 
ing or home translation, I should not 
even tell them where the next day’s read- 
ing was to be; the work at which they 
should spend their hour with me should 
be the putting of the sentences together 
and translating them, all the words be- 
ing, of course, known; and every student 
in my class might be absolutely certain 
that he would never hear discussed a 
question of grammar unless it was neces- 
sary for the understanding of the idiom. 
Just as soon as they got some fluency in 
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the reading—and it is wonderful how 
quickly fluency does come—it should be 
my task to interest them in the literary 
and vital phases of what they were 
studying, in the light it threw upon the 
people who wrote it, and in the value it 
possessed as a work of art. I should 
hope thus to stimulate them to quicker 
and quicker learning of words, and 
should just as soon as possible drop the 
ridiculous custom of translating and 
adopt that of reading the Latin or the 
Greek; there being no penalty attached 
to getting into a difficulty, no student 
would hesitate to ask for a translation 
when he found it necessary. 

I myself have never had a chance to 
test these plans, excepting with myself 
as I have stated; but from that expe- 
rience I feel very certain that a class of 
average age and intelligence could, in the 
time ordinarily given to Latin and Greek 
at college, acquire a fluent reading 
knowledge of both languages, a thor- 
ough familiarity with all the great works 
of their literature, and both power and 
inclination to dig deeper into these end- 
less mines of gold. 

Since finishing this article the writer 
took up the study of Italian; in three 
months he had read five lengthy stand- 
ard Italian novels. He will be glad to 
hear from any teacher who makes prac- 
tical use of his suggestions. 

New York Crty 


For Our German Guest 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


UT with your hands, Americans, 
e And out with your hearts as well! 
And greet our guest with a mighty zest ; 
Give a right good Yankee yell! 
For he comes as a Saxon brother 
To a kinsland giant-grown, 
Whose mines and mills and whose schools and 
skills 
May yet outstrip his own. 


Out with your hands, good citizens! 
A truce to your born distrust 

Of courts and kings, for a round note rings 
In the Kaiser, and a just. 

It were well that we stood united 
With our German and British kin, 

That the triple bond might stretch beyond 
The lands we are living in. 


Out with your hands, my countrymen, 
So, as the time goes by, 
You may in with your arms, and war’s alarms 
Be but as a distant cry. 
To live at peace with our fellows, 
To succor the poor and weak, 
Lord, let this be but the share that we 
In sovereignty would seek. 


Then out with your hands, Americans, 
And out with a rousing cheer, 

That will fain convince “the Sailor Prince’”’ 
We rejoice to have him here. 

We can give him a royal welcome, 
Tho we boast no royal blood, 

But our clasp will hold, come heat or cold, 
Through wilderness and flood. 


New York Crry, 
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Russian Advance in Manchuria 


By C. M. Lacey Sites 


Proressor oF Po.iricat Science 1n HanyanG Cotiece, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


[The following a- icle was, of course, written before the author could have any knowledge of the alliance be- 


tween Great Britain and Japan. 


N the 19th of May, 1891, the 

Czarowitz, now Czar Nicholas 

II, laid “ the first stone,” as the 

official report runs, “of the wuninter- 

rupted line of railway across the whole 

of Siberia.” The imperial rescript un- 

der which he acted was dated some two 
months earlier and said: 

“Let your auspicious participation in the 
commencement of this truly national task, 
undertaken by me, serve as a fresh proof of 
my desire to facilitate the intercourse of 
Siberia with the other portions of my Empire, 
and thus show Siberia, so dear to me, my spe- 
cial care of its pacific development.” 


Ten years have since elapsed and Rus- 
sia is now further advanced upon the 
Pacific seaboard than the boldest of her 
statesmen would then have prophesied. 
Then the great railway, as projected, 
was properly Siberian, was laid out whol- 
ly on Russian territory and reached its 
southern as well as its eastern limit at 
Vladivostok. To-day it is Manchurian, 
while remaining none the less Russian, 
and ends at Port Arthur. To-morrow 
we may find the terminus fixed at Pe- 
king, with new branches reaching out to 
the commercial conquest of Northern 
China. 

The history of the extension of Rus- 
sian railroads in Asia is in large meas- 
ure the history of Russian expansion 
during the last twenty years. In the 
“trans-Caspian ” territory, the military 
prescience of Skobeleff initiated, in 1880, 
the policy of advance by railroad which 
soon resulted in completing the conquest 
of the Khanates and has brought Russia 
to the gates of Herat. The dramatic 
advance of Russia upon China in more 
recent years has gone on hand in hand 
with the development of the Siberian 
Railway. The present tension of inter- 
national relations over the Russo-Chinese 
Manchurian agreement reached its 
hight a few months ago in the dispute 
over the possession of the railway which 
is to connect Tientsin, the great port of 
Northern China, with the Manchurian 
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It explains the conditions which led to the treaty,—Ep1ror ] 


system. This is a fit occasion to recount 
the steps whereby Russia has advanced 
so far south. 

I suppose the drama of history will 
perennially present itself to the contem- 
porary observer as it appeared to Bishop 
Berkeley: “ The first four acts already 
past.” We of to-day being the specta- 
tors, the great play of Russia in Asia 
began its fifth act with the scene laid in 
Eastern Siberia-a little more than fifty 
years ago. The earliest acts in the play 
had been heroic enough. Yermak, Poy- 
arkoff, Khabaroff and the first Russian 
invader of Manchuria, the exile Tcherni- 
gofski, had all done glorious deeds be- 
fore twilight settled upon the stage with 
the treaty of Nertschinsk. By this 
treaty, which the new Manchu dynasty, 
flushed and confident from its recent 
victories in China, was able to secure 
by guile and a show of force, Russia was 
completely cut off from the basin of the 
Amur, as well as from frontage on the 
Pacific south of 54° north latitude. In 
1847 Nicholas Mouravieff became Gov- 
ernor-General of Eastern Siberia. Mou- 
ravieff conceived it imperative to the 
unification of Russian interests that Rus- 
sia should command the navigation of 
the Amur. He applied a principle which 
has often since been exemplified in Rus- 
sian territorial advance, namely, by do- 
ing a thing, to gain a presumptive right 
to do it. The first decisive step was the 
seizure by Captain Nevelsky, in 1850, of 
the site of Nicolaiefsk for a Russian 
naval base near the mouth of the Amur, 
on Chinese, or, at best, on neutral terri- 
tory. There was then a “ Little Russia ” 
party at St. Petersburg which opposed 
the seizure. After hearing Mouravieff 
in defense of the action taken, the Czar, 
Nicholas I, decided the future policy of 
Russia in the memorable words, “ Where 
the Russian flag has once been hoisted, it 
must not be lowered.” For the naviga- 
tion of the river, the necessity of defend- 
ing the coast against British and French 
fleets during the Crimean war offered 
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an occasion which Mouravieff was quick 
to improve. When the Chinese man- 
darins protested against the passage of 
barges bearing munitions of war they 
were met with a judicious mingling of 
palaver and bravado. Finally, in 1858, 
when China was distracted with the Tai- 
ping rebellion and while England and 
france were bombarding her front gates, 
the Manchus were fain ‘to make peace 
with their troublesome neighbor in the 
rear by conceding what was already vir- 
tually lost. They conceded even more, 
and with momentous consequences; for 
Mouravieff’s Convention of Aigun, as 
confirmed by the treaty of Peking in 
1860, secured to Russia not only the 
whole left bank of the Amur and the 
free navigation of that river, but the en- 
tire coast region southward to the bor- 
ders of Korea. 

Two elements of Russian strategy 
which were particularly marked in the 
policy of Mouravieff have since been 
employed with unvarying success. The 
first is embodied in the motto: Possession 
first, right afterward. The second is the 
taking of an advanced key position which 
outflanks desired territory; the territory 
can then be absorbed at leisure. 

Both these elements of strategy were 
illustrated in respect to Vladivostok. 
The site of this great naval base was 
occupied by Russian troops in July, 1860. 
The treaty ceding the region to Russia 
was signed in November following. It 
is apparent, from a glance at the map, 
that Vladivostok is about ten degrees 
of latitude, or more than six hundred 
miles, south of the northern reach of 
the Amur, which separates Manchuria 
from Siberia. The northern half of 
Manchuria was thus inclosed in a pocket 
of Russian territory. The sequel was 
certain, and it was worked out by the 
railway. After the Chino-Japanese war 
had brought Russia to the front as a 
negotiator of peace and, what is more 
to the point, had demonstrated the help- 
lessness of China, China’s gratitude was 
attested by the permisison given Russia 
to extend her railway straight across the 
middle of Manchuria, and thus avoid the 
great détour to the north in reaching 
Vladivostok. The concessions of rights 
in mining and general exploitation in the 
regions traversed by the railway were 
mere surplusage, for the railway rights 
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completed the commercial conquest 
which the flank movement at Vladivostok 
had begun. 

Again, both methods of conquest were 
employed in the case of Port Arthur and 
with results that can hardly be consid- 
ered doubtful, although they have not yet 
been announced to the world. Russian 
forces took possession of Port Arthur 
in December, 1897, following the occu- 
pation of Kiaochou by Germany. The 
treaty, which gave -Russia the lease of 
the harbor and a considerable strip of 
adjacent territory, was signed March 
27th, 1898. Manchuria having been cut 
off by the cession of the Maritime Prov- 
ince from direct access to the Pacific, its 
only outlet was to the south. Port Ar- 
thur, at the southern extremity of the 
Liao-tung peninsula, is the only strong- 
hold capable of dominating the half of 
Manchuria lying south of the Vladivos- 
tok line. The chief commercial port of 
Manchuria is Newchwang, at the neck 
of the peninsula and near the border of 
China proper. Its commerce, as an open 
port, has in recent years increased pro- 
digiously, especially in the matter of 
American manufactures. The supple- 
mentary agreement of 1898, for the ex- 
tension of the Siberian Railway through 
the peninsula, provides for the exclusion 
of other Powers from railway privileges 
“in districts traversed by this branch 
line.” Russia is thus already assured of 
the control of railway commerce through- 
out Manchuria, and as soon as the pro- 
jected lines are opened to traffic her con- 
trol will doubtless be felt. In short, if 
history teaches anything, Manchuria 
may be classed as a possession of Russia, 
and the much mooted agreement for a 
modus vivendi, if it be signed, will fall 
short of declaring what is already the 
fact—a fact which has been achieved 
largely through the agency of the Si- 
berian Railway and its branches. In the 
past this railway has been, at many 
strategic points, only a plan, and its 
influence has been felt in diplomacy 
rather than in trade. Now it is a pro- 
gressive reality, and as it reaches a re- 
gion where it must contest the ground 
with other railway schemes it threatens 
to disturb not only trade relations, but, 
since trade is the life of nations, the 
equilibrium of world politics, 

Swancuat, Cxia, 





An Oriental Tyrant 


A TRUE STORY OF CRIME AND BRUTALITY 


By William 


HE narrative which follows is 
founded entirely on fact. The 
man described is now about fifty 

years of age, and is 2 type of many oth- 
ers who have come to power in the East. 
Only the living voice can give some con- 
ception of the facts as they are. Print 
is too cold, too unimpassioned to make 
an adequate impression. This sketch is 
given to throw a side light on the enor- 
mity of the system which the so-called 
Christian Powers of Europe unite in 
sustaining, for the man is a natural prod- 
uct of the civilization under which he 
has taken root. 
Three generations ago a man cam 
from the interior of the Arabian Desert, 
called Jauf, where there is an Arab king- 
dom under the controi of a Sultan, called 


Ibn Rashid, who possesses cities, armies 


and cannon. He is the great power in 
Arabia. At the time of the Cretan war 
he presented three hundred and fifty stal- 
lions to the Sultan of Turkey. 

Some feud caused him to emigrate 
from his Arabian home with a band of 
followers. He settled on the boundaries 
of with his retainers, his flocks 
and camels. As is usually the case in the 
East, the town he made his home was di- 
vided between two rival families con- 
tending for the supremacy; sometimes 
one was in the ascendancy, sometimes 
the other. Shortly after the Arab chief- 
tain’s arrival one of the factions was 
hard pressed by the other, and appealed 
to him for help. This he granted, and 
as a result soon gained control of the vil- 
lage, which has been retained by his fam- 
ily to the present day through audacity 
and brutality. 

It was the boast of the son, who had 
four black concubines, that not a child 
was born in the village of which he was 
not the father. It was his custom to go 
to any house, send the husband away on 
an errand, and then take possession of 
his wife. 

The grandson of the founder of the 
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family holds an official position under 
the Turkish Government and has a mili- 
tary force of twenty-five mounted sol- 
diers, with which he is expected to keep 
the neighboring Bedouin in check. He is 
a man of great ability, and of great brav- 
ery—a born leader of men. 

A young man who was the only son of 
a widow had some rivalry in horseman- 
ship with one of his nephews by one of 
the black concubines mentioned. Hard 
words passed between them. On one 
occasion, when the village had turned out 
en masse to wash the bridegroom, ac- 
cording to custom, this young nephew, 
who was not of the party, deliberately 
walked from the town with his rifle, shot 
the young man dead in the presence of 
all, coolly walked back and was not mo- 
lested. The heart-broken mother ap- 
pealed to the Bishop of the diocese where 
she lived. He took the case to the Gov- 
ernment and tried to have the murderer 
convicted, but when the officials called 
for evidence of the murder all the people 
of the town, including a Catholic priest, 
through fear of the tyrant, denied having 
any knowledge of the criminal. Thus the 
case fell through for want of witnesses. 

In the summer of 1890, when the ty- 
rant was in need of money, he sent for the 
elders of the Christian community and 
asked them for eighty Turkish dollars. 
They politely declined. He asked them 
if they meant to refuse payment. They 
replied that they did. He then said: “I 
will have one hundred and sixty dollars 
from you in a very short time.” That 
very night he informed his minions they 
could do what they pleased with the 
Christians next day. So they attacked 
every Christian on the street, stripping 
him of his clothing and beating him 
shamefully. The Christians were in a 
state of siege. The women could not go 
to the fountain for water, the men could 
not go to their fields. This went on for 
two days and then they found the des-- 
peradoes were prepared to break into 
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their houses. In the dead of night the 
elders resolved to pay the tyrant the next 
morning. But the matter did not rest 
here. One of the bolder spirits ameng 
the Christians went to the captital of the 
province and complained. The tyrant, 
who is connected with one of the most 
important families there by marriage, 
was summoned to explain. This he did 
satisfactorily to the Government, who 
dismissed the case. 

When he returned to his home, the vil- 
lagers expected him to visit dire ven- 
geance on the Christian who had put him 
to so much trouble. A long reign of ter- 
ror had so blunted their sensibilities that 
they were on the qui vive to see how the 
tyrant would avenge himself, and were 
prepared to gloat over his victim’s suf- 
ferings. The tyrant waited a few days, 
then summoned the unfortunate man to 
his house one evening, when it was full 
of people. He met him at the door of his 
apartment and, addressing him in the 
vilest language, began to lash him un- 
mercifully with a rawhide. When he 
had felled him he beat him and kicked 
him until he was a senseless mass, then 
motioned to some of his attendants to 
carry him out. The poor fellow lay for 
weeks before he recovered. But the per- 
secution did not end here. While the 
man was still helpless the tyrant’s agents 
cut his standing crops and stripped his 
vineyards. They followed him remorse- 
lessly for two years until he was nearly 
beggared. Rage and despair so dulled 
his moral sense that he finally assuaged 
the tyrant’s wrath by giving him one of 
his daughters for immoral purposes. She 
was only, one of many young women of 
the village who have been compelled to 
pay tribute to this monster ; besides many 
young men, who as his guests have been 
lured from innocency to vice by tempta- 
tions they could not withstand. 

As illustrating how cheap virtue is 
held in this community, and the perils to 
which women are exposed, may be men- 
tioned the insulting proposals which were 
made by the captain of his lewd fellows 
to a young married woman. She re- 
jected him with scorn. But he dogged 
her: footsteps, whenever she appeared, 
assuring her that resistance was useless, 
as he would carry her off unless she sur- 
rendered. Thus matters went on until 
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one night this desperate man with his 
lawless band attacked the house where 
this woman lived, intending to execute 
his threat. Twice he was repulsed by 
the woman’s relatives, who had antici- 
pated the attack. Only the most decided 
protest of a Christian teacher to a 
nephew, who was temporarily occupying 
his uncle’s place, put an end to this out- 
rageous attack on the virtue of a help- 
less woman. 

There is an annual sum assessed on the 
village called the account. A great many 
items enter into it; until recently they in- 
cluded blackmail paid to the Arabs. The 
tyrant gives many presents to chiefs and 
to Government officials who visit the 
town, as well as to private guests. Some 
of these are very valuable. They are 
usually all charged to the village account. 
When the account is balanced he also 
hands in a statement in which he declares 
that these are expenses incurred for the 
good of the village, but they practically 
cover his household expenses: This sum 
is distributed among the poorer people of 
the village. Men of means and influence 
are not assessed their quota. The winter 
of 1897-1898 was terribly severe. When 
the time came on the first of January, 
1898, for the annual account to be settled, 
all classes of the people were grumbling, 
so that the village treasurer could ‘not 
make his collections. The tyrant was 
known to be furious, but said nothing 
openly, until one day at a feast he broke 
out in. denunciations and curses on the 
priests, who, he said, were encouraging 
the village to rebellion. The Christian 
leaders felt matters had come to a crisis, 
and they assembled a number of the peo- 
ple that night secretly in one of their 
houses and asked them if they should 
continue to resist the tyrant’s demands. 
The people voted to resist. Two or 
three nights later the house where the 
conference had been held was entered by 
the tyrant’s agents and considerable 
property was taken from it. Every one 
knew this was the signal that the reign 
of terror had begun. Standing crops 
were destroyed, vineyards were stripped 
of their young shoots, thus ruining the 
crop for two years. Other houses were 
broken into. It was evident that ‘the 
leading men of both Christian communi- 
ties were objects of the tyrant’s wrath, 
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The Catholic priest, moved by fear, 
turned traitor to the cause of the village. 
The Jacobite priest who stood his ground 
was next visited. The enemy dug 
through the mud wall of his house at 
night and slaughtered his animals. He 
went to the capital of the province to seek 
redress. While there he sent a telegram 
to the Governor-General of Syria, in 
which he stated that his house had been 
entered in the night by the agents of 

, who had slaughtered his flocks 
and domestic animals, and had even 
threatened his own life, so that he had 
been compelled through fear to close his 
church—an electrifying statement to the 
Government—and to flee from the vil- 
lage. The result was that the Governor- 
General ordered the local Governor to in- 
vestigate the case thoroughly. Three 
times the tyrant had to be summoned be- 
fore he condescended to appear. When 
he came the case was soon dismissed. 
Not a single villager ventured to appear 
to testify to the truth of the priest’s state- 
ments. Soon after, the tyrant’s messen- 
gers assured the priest he would do much 
better to deal directly with his persecutor. 
Under these circumstances he dropped 
the case. 

The following instance will serve to il- 
lustrate the abject fear on the part of the 
people of the tyrant, hence their unwil- 
lingness to testify against him, lest he 
should visit awful vengeance upon them: 

On a previous occasion the chief of the 
general police of Syria, when he was 
passing by , heard tales of the ty- 
rant’s cruelty, and went to to in- 
vestigate the circumstances. He sum- 
moned the villagers and held an informal 
trial in the presence of the tyrant. He 
swore a mighty oath that if these men 
would tell the truth they should not suf- 
fer for it, and that if half the things he 
heard about the tyrant were true he 
would degrade him publicly and give 
them redress for their wrongs. He made 
the Moslems swear by the Koran and the 
Christians by the Bible that they would 
tell the truth. With one exception the 
whole village swore they knew of no un- 
just act committed by this man. Among 
these witnesses were the two priests, one 
of whom was the aged and nerveless 
predecessor of the present Jacobite priest. 
The exception was a Christian who stout- 
ly declared that every story was true, but 
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being alone his statements were of no 
avail. 

Already he has secured possession of 
the best fifth of the landed property of a 
town of about four thousand inhabitants 
in one continuous piece. In making his 
purchases he has known how, whenever 
necessary, to crush all opposition. A 
man had a valuable piece of land, upon 
whose cultivation he depended for ex- 
istence. The rich man pressed him to sell 
at a price far below its value. When the 
man declined on the plea that without the 
land he could not secure a livelihood, the 
rich man warned him. Soon after a herd 
of blooded mares belonging to the gran- 
dee were turned loose one night in the 
man’s grain. As it would be death to- 
interfere with them, he saw that further 
opposition was useless, hence he went in 
the morning and accepted the price of- 
fered for his property. 

The heaviest Turkish tax is the tithe 
of the produce of the land, which is 
farmed out to the highest bidder. As 
Turkish law forbids an official to buy the 
tithe, the tyrant purchased it in the name 
of the village. This he proceeded to col- 
lect, but at such an exorbitant rate—al- 
most twice as much as the preceding year 
—that the villagers in terror begged him 
to let them take it for collection, as he 
had run it up to a higher figure than was 
necessary, since the official who can turn 
in most money stands highest with the 
Turkish Government. After they had 
pleaded with him sufficiently he yielded 
and permitted them to take charge of the 
collection of the tax on condition that 
they gave him a receipt in full for his 
tithe. He has recently bid in the tithe 
for the ensuing year. . 

In this story, which gives a very inad- 
equate impression of the truth, we prob- 
ably have an example of ancient Canaan- 
itish kings, as well as of some families 
still existing in the East, who, without 
doing anything for the communities in 
which they live, have brought those com- 
munities into complete subjection to 
themselves, so that they can do with 
them not only what they please, but also 
so that no man dares to raise a voice 
against them. It is to be hoped that the 
day will soon come when the existence 
of such a monster in any country where 
the Christian Powers claim to have in- 
fluence will be impossible, 
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ITH the individual the point of 
view is everything. This is 
something like the Buddhist 

conception of Karma, a confused mass of 
the present and all the past of environ- 
ment, association, heredity and historical 
influence. To the actor it is more palpa- 


ble than even to the literary student. The 
rapport between the man upon the stage 


and his auditors is an entity which, 
tho invisible,is real,often tangible and al- 
ways audible. There is ever a difference 
and a contrast often striking in its in- 
tensity between Fifth Avenue and the 
Five Points, or between the Top Gallery 
and the Boxes. If this difference be 
analyzed it will be found, I opine, in the 
fact that the wealthy live in their books, 
newspapers, or, in other words, in an ar- 
tificial atmosphere, while the street boy, 
the workingman and the busy clerk have 
but little time for books and live in the 
fierce pressure and turmoil of daily life. 
This will explain to a large extent what 
so often puzzles careless or casual observ- 
ers. To the individual whose ideas of 
morals come largely from the closet and 
the library a bad man is a study. He is 
not particularly abhorrent, but is rather 
interesting. When he appears upon the 
stage, he is to be smiled at and enjoyed. 
To the street arab and the workingman 
the bad man is a very familiar character. 
He typifies the bully of the block, the 
wife beater in the same tenement,. the 
corner loafer, the barroom brawler, and 
the sneak thief who is liable to deprive 
them of their hard-earned little stores. 


When he appears upon the boards their 
jaws clench and their fists double. If 
the villain is well acted, he is hissed and 
hooted at. Frequently I have seen a 
well-acted villain cursed and threatened 
by some one in the gallery carried away 
by his feelings. 

A similar difference is to be noted in the 
point of view respecting the heroine of 
so-called social problems, whether she be 
the adventuress, the “ woman with a 
past,” the “lady who dared,” or any 
other variation of character within the 
limbo of non-ethics. - To the boxes such 
characters are “ simply delicious.” “ Mrs. 
Tanqueray” and “ Mrs. Dane ” fill boxes 
and parquet, but to the gallery these char- ° 
acters bring up even a fiercer opposition 
than do the ordinary villains of theatrical 
fancy. They represent the evil tendencies 
in the great cities, which strike ten times 
in the tenement houses where they do 
once in the brown stone districts. Op- 
position when carried beyond a certain 
point becomes indifference and disgust. 
After the first performance “ Mrs. Tan- 
queray ” has almost no auditors in the 
top gallery. 

It must not be inferred that the eth- 
ical sensibilities of the top gallery are ex- 
ceedingly fastidious ; everything depends 
upon the form in which a fact is present- 
ed. They hate the adventuress because 
they see she is predatory; but put upon 
the boards a good-natured, immoral 
drunkard, and they will laugh and cheer 
to the echo. It is not that they condone 
the objectionable elements in this char- 
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acter, but they know from their own 
every day experience that people of this 
class do little or no harm excepting to 
themselves. The adventuress is forever 
ruining others, whereas the poor drunken 
woman, who is sent by an unsympathetic 
magistrate to Blackwell’s Island every 
month or two, does about as little harm as 
any other person in the community to 
which she belongs. 

Sometimes this difference in the point 


of view is very small, the box and the gal- - 


lery agreeing in their estimate of a fact, 
altho looking at it from very different 
positions. This is illustrated by the pop- 
ularity of historical characters with both 
types of audiences. In Madame Sans- 
Gene, Napoleon is received with about the 
same enthusiasm from every part of the 
house. The same ovation is meted to 
Lincoln, Washington, Grant and other 
famous historical characters whenever 
they are introduced into a dramatic rep- 
resentation. Another exemplification, tho 
local in type, is found in the treatment of 
people who are celebrated in their own 
cities from various reasons. Peter Cooper 
appeals to box and gallery alike. Keen 
witted vaudeville artists take advantage 
of this peculiarity and make a practice of 
ascertaining in each town or city the 
names of three or four citizens of this 
class. They introduce their names into 
their jokes and stage-business and often- 
times make up so as to resemble them in 
the presentation of their parts. 

The effect is always instantaneous, 
popular and often tumultuous. The two 
points of view agree in regard to the 
depiction of the Jewish character in dra- 
matic work and more especially of those 
types of the race which have become fa- 
miliar to the civilized world in the past 
twenty years through the migration of 
vast numbers from Russia, Roumania 
and Austria to other and more liberal 
lands. The Jew himself is no unfamiliar 
figure to the stage. One of the greatest 
characters ever sketched by a master poet 
is that of Shylock, and no matter whether 
presented by the matchless skill of an 
Irving, the subtle genius of a Booth or 
the delicate imagination of a Barrett, it 
has always appealed to audiences wher- 
ever the English language is spoken. 
Other characters will present themselves 
to the mind of the reader. Some of these 
are accurate pictures, such as Samuel of 
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Posen.- Others are more or less _cari- 
catures, such as Fagin and Marks the 
lawyer. But all of these, whether ac- 
curate or distorted, are representations of 
the English Jew, who in many respects is 
so much like his gentile neighbor as to 
present no very salient points of differ- 
ence. But it is another matter altogether 
with the new racial figures which have 
appeared in the big cities of the western 
world. 

They are different from ourselves in 
almost every regard. Centuries of cruel 
oppression and wicked treatment have 
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dwarfed them physically and. compelled 
them to develop the quick intellectuality 
whose only counterpart is the intelligence 
of the typical Yankee. Compulsory 
poverty has prevented their cultivation 
of architecture, painting, sculpture and 
open luxury, and so forced their art-na- 
ture to find solace in poetry, music, per- 
fumes, fine eating, precious stones and 
other pleasures which do not attract the 
attention of the tax gatherer and the 
grasping official. Denied most of the 
social pleasures enjoyed by civilized com- 
munities, they have been compelled to 
develop and enlarge the few which were 
allowed to them. They have evolved fun, 
wit and humor to so fine a point that to- 
day they bear the same relation to Eastern 
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and Southeastern Europe that-the pro- 
verbial Irishman does to the stolid Eng- 
lishman and the canny Scotchman. They 
find joy in study, but through a combina- 
tion of qualities confine this largely to the 
history, theology and criticism of their 
own race. 

Denied justice in this world, they find 
it either in the land of dreams or the 
realm of religious belief. Zangwill has 
well styled them the “ Dreamers of the 
Ghetto; ” yet even this epigrammatic title 
falls far short of the truth. They are 
dreamers, but beyond this they have a 
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In Jewish Character 


faith in things unseen stronger and more 
realistic than that of the Pilgrims who 
crossed the winter seas, or the Zealots 
who immured themselves in the caves 
during the dark ages. All thought stamps 
itself upon the face ; and the narrow life, 
sorrow and compulsion which have 
marked the existence of these peoples for 
so many generations have impressed 
themselves upon them so as to distin- 
guish them from every one else. They 
possess a certain pathos and, oddly 
enough, a grotesquerie difficult to de- 
scribe, but easily appreciated by any stu- 
dent of physiognomy. ‘They are as dig- 
nified as Arabs, but, unlike the Arab, they 
have a keen sense of the ludicrous, They 
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enjoy beauty and music, and yet, from 
the habits derived from long years of 
tyranny, are unable to express this appre- 
ciation in any way save by a muttered 
word or a fitful movement of the facial 
muscles. 

They are not a homogeneous race, 
which may seem strange to those who 
have not studied them. Among them- 
selves there are great differences, which 
separate them almost as much as those 
between Americans, English, Dutch and 
Germans. One type is the Polak or Pol- 
ish Jew. Closely allied to him are the 
Lithuak or Lithuanian Jew and the 
Galitzin, or Galician Jew. These three 
were formerly subjects, rather than cit- 
izens, of the Kingdom of Poland. Altho 
Poland in our school-books was forever 
shrieking for liberty, it never accorded 
that priceless jewel to its own citizens. 
These were ground between the mill- 
stones of Church, State and social 
prejudice. The Lithuaks seem to have 
enjoyed the larger liberty and the luckless 
Galitzins to have suffered more than any 
other Jewish community. From Russia, 
further north, come the Belts, or Jews of 


the Baltic, among whom are many of the 
brilliant blondes who seem such a sur- 


prise to Americans. From the South 
come the Slovaks or Slavonian Jews and 
the Wallaks or Wallachian, now known 
as Roumanian, Jews. It may be pardona- 
ble to digress here and point out that the 
famous dramatic name of Wallack here 
finds its humble origin. Viewed as ag- 
gregates, the Belts are the extreme 
blondes and the Slovaks the brunettes. 
The Lithuaks come next to the Belts and 
the Galitzins to the Slovaks. The Polaks 
and Wallaks occupy the middle position. 

Physically, the Lithuaks are the finest 
and the Galitzins the poorest and weak- 
est. The American people learn swiftly. 
The boxes now have a good idea of the 
newcomers, which is largely literary in 
character. The gallery has a good 
general idea derived from the in- 
terest excited by the habits and 
customs of their new neighbors of 
the East Side. The moment the 
Slovak appears before the footlights a 
smile comes over the audience. Both 
box and gallery expect to be amused; 
both know that the uncouth foreign-look- 
ing creature before them has a quaint 
and original wit and a dramatic sense of. 
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the incongruous which appeal to all kinds 
of minds. Beyond this, however, there 
are organic differences. The boxes know 
of the tragic past which has produced this 
pathetic figure, and when he displays 
gratitude, self-sacrifice, abnegation and 
dignity, they realize that beneath the 
queer exterior are still the great virtues 
and spiritual qualities of the race. 

But to the gallery the odd object is a 
source of whimsical fun. They know 
that he is unlike them and liable to do 
things they would never dream of doing. 
They are on the qui vive of expectancy, 
and the least touch of drollery awakens 
a whirlwind of laughter or of applause. 
Some part of his character they recog- 
nize and appreciate more strongly than 
the boxes. These are his powerful 
friendships and his intense family love. 
They need not be told that when his lit- 
tle son or daughter is injured or abused 
this sorrowful, slinking, loose-jointed 
being is going to become a demon of rage 
and bravery. They have seen it them- 
selves, a hundred times. They know 
that the maternal and paternal instincts 
of these Slovaks are fiercer and more 
terrible 6ftentimes than those of Italians 
and Irish. 

To the boxes this phase of the Slovak 
soul is a surprise and apparently an im- 
probability. Neither gallery nor box 
understands altogether the working of 
the complex brain in front of them. To 
them the man is simply the trader, who, 
whether selling shoestrings or buying 
railways, has only one end in life—the 
accumulation of wealth. Few, indeed, 
of the audience realize the compositeness 
of the Jewish nature. No man loves 
wealth more than he, and no man loves 
it less for its own sake. He accumulates 
not as an end, but a means. In the past 
it has meant power to him. In the pres- 
ent it means power, but it also means 
the development of his intellectual and 
spiritual nature and the gratification of 
his altruistic tendencies. 

Yet a glance at the Slovak face would 
tell the whole story to a thoughtful 
psyiognomist. The big forehead, often 
disproportionately large, speaks of untir- 
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ing mental, moral and social activities; 
the small jaw and chin indicate but lit- 
tle sympathy with the pleasures of the 
flesh and the world; the firm mouth and 
bony nose symbolize determination and 
patience. The man may be a sybarite, 
but never a glutton or a drunkard. He 
inay be grasping and close, but never a 
miser. 

I use the term Slovak here to indicate 
all these Jewish types, and do’ not con- 
fine it to the Slavonians. It might be 
better to employ the term the Jews of 
Southeastern Europe. 

There is fear written upon his face, 
and probably neither box nor gallery 
understands its true significance. To 
them it is the tell tale testimony of cen- 
turies of injustice, but this is a very short- 
sighted estimate of a real fact. Tyranny 
and oppression do not necessarily develop 
fear. The Southern negro, who was 
a slave from time immemorial until 
Emancipation day, has no such ex- 
pression. Neither have the serfs of 
Russia nor the coolies of the East Indies. 
This fear is religious, rather than phys- 
ical. To the Hebrew mind, the Infinite 
is at work in every detail of daily life. 
The pains of sorrow, sufferings ‘and 
privations are divine instrumentalities. 
They are inflicted by an inscrutable wis- 
dom and are used as parts of some 
scheme which is beyond his compre- 
hension. He meets pain with fortitude 
and faces death with a resignation akin 
to that of the fatalist, but inspired by a 
very different cause. To-day, amid new 
institutions, enjoying a fullness of life 
unknown to him and his ancestors, this 
fear will pass away, and he will become 
just as stereotyped in appearance as are 
the other ingredients of that polyglot 
organism, the American people. But this 
will not occur until another generation 
comes upon the scene. The six hundred 
thousand who are here now and the half- 
million who will probably come to these 
shores during the next decade are and 
will be marked by this pitiful expression 
of face, carriage and address. Ere long 
the boxes will understand its significance 
and the gallery will not lag behind. 


New Yorx Ciry, 





A Transaction in Sovereigns 


By Walter 


HEN we get Quinn’s people 
fixed it will be all over ex- 
cept the shouting. Mr. 

Burton. You can’t lose when you have 

the Fourth Ward.” 

“Are you sure of this man Quinn? Is 
he honest; can he control 2,000 votes?” 

“No doubt of it. Jack Quinn keeps a 
tough place, but he is square in politics 
and he carries the ward around in his 
vest pocket.” 

“You say he wants money? ” 

“Of course. You can’t expect a man 
like Quinn to play politics for fun. He’s 
not carrying the ward for his health, or 
the good of the country, for that matter. 
He has a hard gang to handle, but they 
are all free voters, under no boss, and 
we've got to put money down there to 
hold them in line.” 

Pat McGuire, district leader and cam- 
paign manager for Henry Burton, thrust 
both hands deep into his pockets, and his 
small beadlike eyes surveyed the candi- 
date from head to foot slowly, critically 
and with a satisfied expression, as a cat 
might watch a mouse that was cornered 
and could not escape. Burton was a busi- 
ness man, making his first venture in the 
stormy sea of city politics as a reform 
candidate for Congress. He had been 
nominated in the regular way by a party 
organization, but had made his own plat- 
form, an excellent one from the stand- 
point of honest government, and during 
his canvass he had consistently refused to 
make any pledges contrary to his theo- 
ries of public service. But he found that 
he must deal ‘with practical politicians 
who had no theories about anything and 
accepted politics and elections as condi- 
tions out of which they were entitled to 
make money. 

In order to be relieved of the details of 
campaign work Burton had employed 
McGuire as his campaign manager at a 
fixed salary. He had found it expensive 
making the race for Congress in a dis- 
trict where the market price of votes 
fluctuated and “ practical” politics pre- 
vailed. 

All had gone well with the reform can- 
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didate until the night before the election, 
when McGuire sent for Burton to come 
to headquarters. When they were alone 
in the private office of the manager the 
candidate was bluntly informed that 
more money was needed. His manager 
spread before him a mass of letters and 
reports from district leaders and local 
captains. These reports, condensed, 
showed that Burton would run 1,000 to 
1,500 votes behind his opponent in the 
district, exclusive of the Fourth Ward. 
In that ward Jack Quinn, keeper of a no- 
torious saloon, maintained an alleged or- 
ganization of political bushwhackers, men 
of no occupation, who were always ready 
to sell their votes to the highest bidder. 
Quinn claimed to control the vote of 
2,000 such men in his ward, and was 
therefore a power in local politics. 

“We must have Quinn’s people and 
the fight is won,” said McGuire when 
he had explained the situation to his can- 
didate. 

Burton hesitated a moment, then his 
face flushed and his eyes flashed angrily. 

“Mr. McGuire,” he said slowly, “I 
have contended for honest methods in 
politics. That is a part of my platform. 
I will not buy votes!” 

“‘ Oh—you are not buying votes! Stuff 
and nonsense! Who said anything about 
buying votes?” the manager replied. 
“ Quinn wants money for his organiza- 
tion. Some of it goes to his people, of 
course, but we have nothing to do with 
that. We are not buying them. All we 
want you to do is to give Jack a check 
for expenses in the ward. He'll do the 
rest. If you don’t get the votes Finnerty 
will, and. he’ll be elected. Now, look 
here, Mr. Burton. You must not be 
squeamish about this thing. The fight 
has gone too far for you to back out.” 

McGuire crossed his big red hands in 
front of him, leaned far over the table 
and looked the candidate straight in the . 
eyes as he talked. 

“ You see, Mr. Burton,” he went on in 
a pleading tone, “the party has made a 
hard fight for you and we’ve got it won 
if we get Quinn’s votes. You have a 
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great political future at stake. We can- 
not afford to lose this fight. Quinn must 
be won over. There is no buying votes— 
why, they couldn’t make a case against 
you in a thousand years. You give the 
money for campaign expenses and for 
watchers on election day.” 

Again Burton hesitated and was silent 
for a moment. 

“ If I give money to this man will he 
pay it over to his followers to vote for 
me?” 

“Will he? You don’t know Jack 
Quinn, ha! ha!” and the campaign man- 
ager laughed as if the idea of the Fourth 
Ward leader parting with money was a 
good joke. 

‘IT should like to see this man,” said 
Burton, weakly. 

“Good idea. We'll go right down to 
his place. It will be better to close the 
business to-night.” 

Half an hour later the candidate and 
his manager entered Jack Quinn’s saloon. 
The place was located in one of the worst 
quarters of the city, in a dark, narrow 
street, but the interior was ablaze with 
light, and the big mirrors reflected the 
evil faces of two score of idle men, who 
waited around for the appearance of 
some hapless stranger who might be in- 
timidated into buying drinks for them. 

The proprietor came forward from be- 
hind the bar and greeted McGuire ef- 
fusively. He was presented to Burton 
and at once assumed a forward, easy 
manner toward the candidate. Quinn led 
the way to a small back room that he 
used as an office, and as soon as the vis- 
itors were seated he touched a bell. A 
moment later a waiter appeared with a 
bottle of wine and three glasses. The 
place reeked with the odor of stale beer 
and tobacco. Quinn was a large man, 
with a face bloated by drink and evil 
passions. His eyes shifted continually 
and seemed to lookin all directions except 
toward the person with whom he might 
be speaking. He wore much jewelry, 
and his clothes were of many colors. 

Burton found it difficult to conceal his 
disgust for the man and the place, so he 
proceeded directly to business without 
touching the wine that had been placed 
before him. 

“Mr. Quinn,” he said in a sharp, busi- 
nesslike tone, “my campaign manager 
tells me that you think of supporting me 
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for Congress and using your influence 
with your organization.” 

* Well, Colonel, I am always for the 
best man for office, and I do the square 
thing by them that does the fair thing by 
me. I am not a politician, 1 want noth- 
ing from the Government but to be let 
alone. I want to see the best man win.” 

“And your—your organization?’ 

“ Oh, the boys in the ward have a sort 
of social club which they have named for 
me. -I help ’em out with their chowders 
and receptions, and while they don’t do 
much in politics, they usually vote the 
same way I do.” 

“ You have about 2,000 votes?” 

“ There are about that many members 
of the club.” 

“Do you think they will all vote for 
me if—if you tell them to do so?” 

* | might be able to convince them that 
you are the best man in the race, eh, 
Pat?” replied the saloon keeper with a 
leer at McQuire. 

“T am sure that Quinn can manage it, 
Mr. Burton,” said the manager as he 
signaled to the leader of the ward by a 
touch with his foot under the table. 

“You will want some money for ex- 
penses—to get out the vote to-morrow?” 
Burton asked as he reached for his pock- 
etbook. 

“ Well, Colonel, you’ve been in politics. 
You know that you can’t get out votes 
with wind, that’s a cinch. But under- 
stand, the money’s for expenses. The 
boys down here are free and independent. 
They may be poor, but they are of the 
sovereign people, and you can’t buy ’em, 
not a mother’s son of ’em. They are free 
and independent sovereigns to a man. Pat 
McGuire can tell you that you can’t buy 
a vote in the Fourth Ward, not for a 
thousand dollars. Of course, campaigns 
are expensive, there’s always work to do, 
but the boys down here are free people. 
We don’t know no boss, Mr.—I mean 
Colonel—Burton. Every man is a sov- 
ereign in this free country.” 

“How.much?” asked the candidate, 
apparently ignoring the speech about the 
sovereign people of the Fourth Ward. 

“For expenses of getting out 
vote?” 

“ For getting out the vote.” 

Pat McGuire stretched his legs under 
the table and holding a half-filled glass 
in his left hand looked hard at the spark- 
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ling wine. His right elbow rested upon 
the table, his right hand was raised in 
front of Quinn’s face and the first and 
second fingers of that hand pointed to- 
ward the ceiling, while the others were 
bent toward his palm. 

“ There'll be a lot of work to do; let 
me see It will cost not less than 
$2,000 to get out a full vote,” said Quinn, 
as his shifty eyes roamed from the floor 
to the ceiling. 

‘ That is more than the expense in any 
other district.” 

‘‘ Well, you see, Colonel, things are dif- 
ferent down here. We have no bosses; 
we are free and sovereign people. I 
couldn’t do it for less than $2,000.” 

“That is for expenses?” 

“ For expenses, Colonel.” 

Pat McQuire gulped down another 
glass of wine and did not look at Quinn, 
while Burton counted out $2,000 in bills 
and passed the money over to the saloon- 
keeper. 

The business of the interview con- 
cluded, Burton got up, and with a brief 
good night to the saloon-keeper, started 
out of the place, followed by ‘his cam- 
paign manager. To reach the street they 
had to pass out through the saloon. 
They found the place crowded with 
rough men, who looked at the strangers 
with scowls and muttered comments. 
McGuire touched the arm of the candi- 
date and in a low voice suggested that it 
might be well to invite the men present to 
drink. 

With a frown of protest Burton placed 
a $20 bill in the hands of his manager 
and told him to attend to the matter. 
McGuire turned to the bar and in a loud 
voice said: 

“Gentlemen, come and take some- 
thing with Mr. Burton, our next Con- 
gressman! ” 

Every man in the place responded with 
alacrity, and without waiting for instruc- 
tions the bartenders placed a row of 
glasses and several bottles of whisky on 
the bar. In less time than it takes to tell 
it most of the liquor disappeared down 
the throats of the sovereign people of the 
Fourth Ward and then there was a faint 
cheer for the candidate. There was no 
change from the $20 bill. 

Burton and his manager left the place, 
and as they passed out the front door 
brushed against a well dressed young 
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man who wore a large diamond in his 
shirt front and carried a heavy cane of 
fancy design. This inan nodded to Mc- 
Guire and swept Burton from head to 
foot with a quick inquiring glance. 

“T don’t like that,” said McGuire, as 
manager and candidate entered the cab 
that was waiting for them. As he spoke 
he inclined his head to indicate the flash- 
ily dressed man who had just passed into 
the saloon. 

“Who is he?” asked Burton. 

“ Kavanaugh, Finnerty’s manager.” 

‘ After Quinn’s votes, I suppose.” 

“ No doubt about it, but we are ahead 
of him there, unless—” The manager 
hesitated,and Burton, looking him square 
in the face, asked sharply, “ What do you 
mean?” 

“Oh, nothing, unless Finnerty should 
try to outbid us. He’s spending a lot of 
money.” 

“ You said Quinn was an honest man.” 

“So he is. He has always been square 
in politics. I think we'll get his votes all 
right, but I’ll see him early in the morn- 
ing to make sure that his men are at the 
polls.” 

“To see that the goods are delivered,” 
said Burton, with a cynical smile. 

“T’ll let you know before 10 o’clock 
how the ward is going.” 

Half an hour later the men parted at 
the door of Burton’s home and the can- 
didate hurried to bed with a feeling of 
disgust for the ways of politics and se- 
rious misgivings as to the honesty of all 
men who undertake to control votes. 

Burton arose early on the morning of 
election day, and as soon as he had voted 
repaired to his headquarters to await 
news from his watchers throughout 
the district. Shortly before 10 o'clock 
McGuire and two other men who had 
done work for him came in, looking very 
grave. They asked for a private audience 
at once. As soon as they were alone in 
the back office McGuire said: 

“We must have more money to fix 
Quinn and his gang.” 

“What do you mean? I gave him all 
the money he asked for the expenses of 
getting out his vote.” 

“TI know, but Finnerty’s man’s been 
there and offered him more.” 

“Then his votes are for sale to the 
highest bidder,” said Burton slowly, 
while his lips curled with scorn, 
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“Come, now, Mr. Burton, of course 
Quinn’s a bad lot and all that, but this 
is no time to quibble over little things. 
Your election is at stake, and that means 
a great deal to the party in the district as 
well as to you and—and to me, who 
managed your campaign. This man has 
struck for more money, and he’s holding 
his votes to deliver them to Finnerty if 
we den’t put up. They have offered him 
$3,000, with two places in the Custom 
House if they win. You have paid 
$2,000; give me $2,000 more and I'll 
have his votes polled for you before the 
other fellows gets onto our game. It is 
our only chance.” 

“ Votes at auction, free and independ- 
ent men for sale, the sovereign people go- 
ing, going, gone to the highest bidder— 
and this is politics,” said Burton slowly, 
speaking more to himself than to his 
eager, anxious campaign manager. 

* There is no time to lose, Mr. Bur- 
ton,” said McGuire, rubbing his hands 
together. 

“You mean that unless I pay another 
$2,000 we lose the election?” 

“ That is the situation; you see—” 

“Very well, Mr. McGuire, we shall 
lose the election.” 

“What! You don’t mean that after 
all the hard work we have done you 
won't pay the money,” gasped the mana- 
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ger, dropping into a chair, his face a 
blank. 

“ Not one cent more.” 

McGuire and his assistants looked at 
each other with scowling faces and were 
silent. Burton put on his hat, and with a 
curt “ Good morning ” passed out of the 
room and out of politics. 

Late that night, when he had read the 
newspaper bulletins showing the election 
of Finnerty by a plurality of 2,000 votes, 
the defeated candidate went alone to the 
Fourth Ward and mingled with the 
crowd that blocked the street in front of 
Jack Quinn’s saloon. A local orator was 
standing on a truck making a speech to 
the drunken, shouting men who surged 
around the entrance. 

“We are the people!” shouted the 
speaker, “the sovereign people. Our 
votes elected Finnerty to Congress.” 

“What did you get for it?” asked a 
drunken man in a red flannel undershirt 
as he lurched heavily against the vehicle 
that served the orator as a platform. 

“We got our price!” 

“You bet we did!” yelled the crowd 
in chorus. 

* We are the people; hurrah! ” 

The defeated candidate turned away, 
and in his heart there was no envy of 
Finnerty’s bargain. 

New York City 


Cornelis Petrus Tiele 
By Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr, Ph D. 


Proressor oF Semitic LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


N the death of Cornelis Petrus Tiele, 
which occurred at Leiden on January 
11th, the science of religion has lost 

its most distinguished representative. 
Sharing with the late Max Miiller the 
distinction of being one of the pioneers 
in the application of the historical method 
to the investigation of religious phenom- 
ena, and in the thorough study of the 
sources for each religion, he devoted 
himself more exclusively than did his 
distinguished colleague to the history and 
philosophy of religion. 

Born in Leiden, December 16th, 1830, 
he attended the schools of his native city 
until 1848, when he went to Amsterdam 
in order to continue his studies at the 


Athenzum Illustre and at the Seminary 
of the Remonstrant branch of the Prot- 
estant Church, which corresponds 
roughly to the advanced wing of the Uni- 
tarian Church of this country. From 
1853 to 1872 he served in the active min- 
istry of his Church, first at Moordrecht 
and then at Rotterdam, and during this 
period not only rose to a prominent po- 
sition in theological circles, but also 
laid the foundation for his reputation as 
a student of the religions of the past and 
present. In 1864 his first larger publi- 
cation appeared, devoted to an investiga- 
tion of Zoroastrianism, which was. at 
once recognized as marking a decided 
advance in the interpretation of the prob- 
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lems connected with that religion. The 
work, tho produced by a comparatively 
young man, betrayed the traits which dis- 
tinguished all of Professor Tiele’s writ- 
ings—thorough learning, great accuracy 
in details, and, above all, that philosoph- 
ical grasp and keen insight into the work- 
ings of the religious spirit so essential to 
historical study. The study of Zoroas- 
trianism was followed in 1872 by a far 
more ambitious volume on the “ Compar- 
ative History of the Religions of Egypt 
and of the Semitic Peoples.” It was the 
first attempt to treat comprehensively 
and with the aid of the new sources made 
accessible by discoveries and excavations 
in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia and 
elsewhere, a theme that presented unu- 
sual difficulties. The publication definite- 
ly established Tiele’s position as an au- 
thority in his chosen field, and the honor 
of a French translation was accorded to 
the work in 1882. 

A call in 1873 as professor at the Re- 
monstrant Seminary, which had been re- 
moved from Amsterdam to Leiden, 
brought him back to his native city and 
gave him the greater leisure required for 
his researches. In 1876 he published a 
general manual for the history of reli- 
gions, which, after having passed 
through various editions in Dutch as well 
as in English, French and German trans- 
lations, is still the best work on the sub- 
ject. When in 1877 the Dutch Govern- 
ment decided, largely through the dis- 
tinction which Tiele had given to the 
science of religion, to establish chairs for 
the historical study of religions at the 
four Dutch universities, Leiden, Amster- 
dam, Utrecht and Groningen, it was nat- 
ural that Professor Tiele should have 
been the choice of the university faculty 
for the position at Leiden. He soon be- 
came one of the most prominent and 
most useful members of that distin- 
guished faculty, and was subsequently 
elected rector of the university. With 
his colleague, Professor Abraham Kue- 
nen—Holland’s most distinguished Bib- 
lical critic—he began to edit, in 1866, the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, which became 
under the guidance of these two scholars 
one of the most notable organs in Europe 
for the publication of researches covering 
Old and New Testament studies, the his- 
tory of religions and Church history, as 
well as a medium for the discussion of 
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current religious problems. Professor 
Tiele was a frequent contributor to this 
periodical and some of his best work was 
done in connection with it. He followed 
carefully the literature of his subject in 
Europe and America and scores of re- 
views bear witness to his ceaseless activ- 
ity and energy. In the midst of his la- 
bors he found time in response to a re- 
quest from a German publishing house to 
prepare an elaborate Historyof Babylonia 
and Assyria, which was issued in 1885. 
It was generally recognized as by far the 
best book on the subject, and so far as 
method and presentation are concerned 
has not been surpassed by subsequent 
publications on this subject. 

His standing as the leading authority 
on the science of religions was recognized 
in England, when he was asked to write 
the article “ Religion ” for the ninth edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica—a 
task that he has since undertaken for a 
variety of other encyclopedias. The 
Britannica article assumed the dimen- 
sions of a monograph and gave him the 
opportunity of presenting a survey of the 
subject in which its various phases are 
dealt with in a strictly scientific and his- 
torical spirit. 

But Professor Tiele’s most notable 
achievements were reserved for the clos- 
ing years of his life. In 1893 appeared 
the first volume of an extensive work on 
“The History of Religion in Ancient 
Times Down to Alexander the Great.” 
Three volumes have so far been pub- 
lished in Dutch and German, covering 
the religions of Babylonia, Assyria, Ju- 
dea, Egypt and Persia; the fourth and 
last was expected shortly, and it is to be 
hoped that the lamented scholar finished 
it before he was called away from his 
task. This publication may be defined 
as the summary of Tiele’s life work on 
the historical side of the study of 
religions, while on the theoretical and 
philosophical side he has summa- 
rized his views on the definition, 
nature, classification and origin of re- 
ligions as well as his studies on the 
laws underlying religious development 
in the two masterly volumes on the “ Ele- 
ments of the Science of Religion,” pub- 
lished in 1897 and 1808 respectively. 
These volumes embody the lectures 
which he was invited to deliver at Edin- 
burgh under the Giffard Foundation, and 
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it may safely be said without disparage- 
ment of the other lecturers that Tiele’s 
work constituted the most notable contri- 
bution as yet made under the wing of the 
Gifford Trust. Among critical students 
of religious phenomena his “ Elements ” 
is regarded as an indispensable intro- 
duction. Never before has the subject 
been covered in so thorough and lucid a 
manner, and while scholars will naturally 
differ from him in some of his views, his 
work marks a point of departure for fur- 
ther investigations in this line. 

Tiele’s claims to a permanent place in 
the history of the science to which he de- 
voted himself will rest ultimately upon 
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these two volumes. Representing his 
last utterances, they will illustrate his 
method of research and enable us to 
gauge his attitude toward religion in 
general. For him, the religious senti- 
ment is the permanent factor in the his- 
tory of mankind. In his estimate of re- 
ligions past and present his point of view 
is not coldly scientific but essentially 
sympathetic; and yet his eloquence and 
fervor never lead him into the airy re- 
gions of sentimentality. His frame of 
mind may best be described as that of a 
philosopher who is in love with man- 
kind. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Way to Purify Politics 


By the Hon. Samuel M. Jones 


Mayor or Totepo, O. 


DO not believe that we are to get very 
much relief from the evils that dis- 
tress us by legislation. I am not one 

of those who believe that the Kingdom 
of Heaven—that is, a just social and po- 
litical order—can be established on earth 
by merely passing a law. My hope of 
improvement rests upon the belief in the 
development of a better citizenship 
through the gradual operation of the 
forces of evolution and education that 
are slowly but surely bringing mankind 
to understand and, therefore, to believe 
in the scientific character of the funda- 
mental principle of unity or oneness, and 
a disbelief in the present social and po- 
litical order, so far as it is based upon 
and carries out the idea of competition 
as warfare. In short, we can only look 
for better municipal, state and national 
government as we follow out the dictum 
that Walt Whitman has well expressed 
in one sentence: “ Produce great Per- 
sons; the rest follows.” 

I do not believe that there is any vir- 
tue in legislation whereby the state au- 
thorities limit the privileges of the city 
with respect to franchises. I believe the 
question of the granting of franchise 
privileges should be submitted to a ref- 
erendum vote of the people of the city, 
and that no franchise should be granted 
to private corporations without a two- 


third vote in favor of such grant. Fun- 
damentally, I am for public ownership of 
every kind of public utility; at the same 
time I realize that public ownership in a 
municipality, state or nation of thieves 
would not produce a righteous, social and 
political order. 

I do not see where there is any room 
to question the statement that our officials 
and our Government—municipal, state 
and national—cannot be much better nor 
much worse for any great length of time 
than the average of the people, and it is 
perfectly clear to me that we havenoright 
to expect results from the machine called 
Government that shall be of a higher 
moral character than the average of the 
public morality itself, and I say all this 
with the Philadelphia case in my mind. 
We are apt to forget that the dominating 
ideal in America to-day, and very largely 
in Europe, is “ possession or ownership ” 
and the ability to acquire either posses- 
sion or position. The ability to own 
things is our measure of success, both 
individually and politically. We are 
literally given over to the belief that life 
does consist in things, deny it as much 
as we may, and until we pass from this 
stage on to a higher plane it is not likely 
we shall have much better results with 
our governmental machines. 

I know it is quite the fashion among 
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the dilettantes and fops to sneer at these 
demands for righteousness at the heart 
of the nation, and that the Pharisees of 
politics and religion decry this way as a 
slow method, but it appears to be God’s 
plan, and these conclusions are the result 
of very nearly five years of very con- 
scientious study of the problems from 
the viewpoint of a Mayor of the third 
city of Ohio. It would be very satisfy- 
ing to my own soul if I knew that some 
law or clever and improved plan of book- 
keeping or some sort of legerdemain or 
espionage or system of “ checks and bal- 
ances” would prove a substitute for 
righteousness and produce a quick-act- 
ing, cross lots way to a just, social and 
political order. I know of none such 
and, therefore, cannot hold out such a 
hope to rally those who believe in me 
onto the rocks of disappointment. 
Neither can I hold out to them the hope 
that relief is to come through the organi- 
zation of a “ New Party,” or through the 
vote for any old party, but rather through 
the abolition of all parties and the party 
idea by the processes of growth. Not 
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‘By Amos 


g HE ard mountain sides have dowered 
im ; 

The prairie and the forest and the stream 
Have been a second college. Nature knows 
To build uncounted forms, but chiefly knows 
To build the crowning majesty of man. 

From east to west, through many rangeing 
years, 
He learned to ken his country :—suddenly, 
At fearful phase, that country called to serve, 
With woodland swing that parts the under- 
growth 
He hastens to the dread, imperious task. 
Comrade of hills, good-fellow with the trees, 
Well can he blaze a path, or follow well 
Another’s footprints. To its hidden lair 
He knows to track a panther—or a thief. 
The cool, dark stream, familiar with his line, 
Has taught him how to fish with many baits, 
And tactiully. The facile, swift canoe 
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until each individual soul in a measure is 
fit to govern itself can we have a full 
measure of self-government ; and no soul 
is fit for self-government until it has de- 
clared its political emancipation, its abso- 
lute freedom from party prejudice and 
bias, and its liberty to vote and act, or 
not to vote at all, according to the high- 
est impulse of the soul. This is the hope 
of liberty, and there can be no liberty 
in America until it shall be realized 


—_— 


through the development of some such. 


conception of democracy. In_ short, 
there is no hope of better municipal gov- 
ernment, better government of any sort, 
indeed, while the party system dominates 
us. But the party system will disappear, 
is disappearing. More men and women 
know this to-day than ever before, and 
the people of America will yet learn to 
select their own candidates for office by 
the system of free petition without the 
aid of the political machinery of parties, 
caucuses, delegates, conventions; and 
when they are ready for that sort of 
liberty we shall have better municipal 
government, and not until then. 
Torepo, Oxnto. : 


Roosevelt 
R. Wells 


Has bound its Indian fiber to his brain, 

As swift, direct, and sure. He could not 
learn, 

Sweeping across the prairies wild and free 

With men as free and wild, the quibbler’s art, 

And so he never learned it. In the woods 

One turns to many a craft, as men have need; 

So he, in wood or city. Where the stars 

Gleam through the reverent branches of the 


pines, 
He learned the littleness of little men, 
The majesty of great ones, and was taught 
How one man—with the stars—can front the 
world. 

Those stars direct our woodland President, 
Steady his course with quiet influence, 
Lead him right onward where the triumph is, 
Draw him right upward where the blessing is, 
And ever through the crowding cares of state 
Pour the serenity of hills and trees. 

Boston, Mass 
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Mr. Phillips's New Play 


In this latest drama * Mr. Phillips 
lias produced a poem of exquisite pretti- 
ness. If one were asked to designate 
its chief characteristic in a single word, 
he would probably say facility, sprezza- 
tura, to use the term of Castiglione. 
‘rom beginning to end the lines follow 
one another with a facile swiftness, a 
delicacy of touch and withal an easy 
regularity, that carry the reader along 
almost without his attention. Most 
notable, perhaps, is this spressatura, this 
facility of trained skill, in the Prologue on 
Olympus, where Mr. Phillips has caught 
something of the half ironical manner of 
Homer in his celestial scenes and of 
Goethe in the dialogue between Mephis- 
topheles and the Lord. 

But there is more in the poem than 
mere facility, admirable as such a trait 
may be in comparison with the tortuous 


style of so many striving versifiers. 
There are, scattered through the pages, 
a number of descriptive passages of real- 
ly unusual beauty and refinement,—pas- 
sages that will linger murmuring in the 
ear for more than a day with something 
of the remembered delight of a summer 


vacation by the sea. Twice Ulysses in 
his words to Calypso tells of the beauty 
of her sea-girt isle, as if the author were 
eager to heap to overflowing the measure 
of these literary gems. “I'll drift no 
more upon the dreary sea,” says the en- 
chanted mariner: 


“Here would I be, at ease upon this isle 
Set in the glassy ocean’s azure swoon, 
With sward of parsley and of violet, 
And poplars shivering in a silvery dream, 
And smell of cedar sawn, and sandal-wood, 
And these low-crying birds that haunt the 
deep.” 


And again, when Hermes has awakened 
in him the longing for his home and 
wife, Ulysses cries out to the goddess: 


“TIn a wild burst.) Then have the truth; I 
speak as a man speaks; 
Pour out my heart like treasure at your feet. 





* Ucysses: A Drama 1, A Pro.ocue AND THree ACTs. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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This odorous amorous isle of violets, 

That leans all leaves into the glassy deep, 

With brooding music over noontide moss, 

And low dirge of the lily-swinging bee,— 

Then stars like opening eyes on closing 

flowers,— 

Palls on my heart.” 

Here, indeed, the beauty and the de- 
fect of Mr. Phillips’s work are brought 
together in narrow compass. Can any- 
thing be sweeter than the line: “ And 
low dirge of the lily-swinging bee”? It 
is a beauty which makes of the whole 
poem an exquisite picture. But, when 
the first impression fades and you pause 
to reflect, could any words be more ut- 
terly inappropriate in the mouth of one 
who is describing what palls on him? 
and could any speech be written more 
utterly in contradiction to the stage di- 
rection: “Jn a wild burst”? 

One would like not to say it, but it is 
perfectly evident throughout the play 
that Mr. Phillips is looking for oppor- 
tunity to display his descriptive talent 
and has too little interest in the sorrows 
and joys of his characters. Once or 
twice, notably in the recognition scene 
between Ulysses and Telemachus, there 
is the pulse-beat of real feeling, but in 
general the lines leave behind no sting of 
passion, or energy, or brooding on hu- 
man affairs. Judged by the standard 
of great poetry, the drama is a palpable 
failure. There is much prettiness, but no 
dramatic knot and no construction, no 
conflict of desire with duty, or will with 
will, or human will with fate. The 
whole second act, which no doubt af- 
fords the scenic artist opportunity to dis- 
play all his skill, is thrust into the drama 
without the slightest justification in plot 
or human interest. We read through the 
act awaiting at every line the mystical 
word which will give some reasonable 
motive for this descent into Hades, but 
the word never comes. We are convinced 
against our wishes that the poet has his 
eye solely on spectacular effect, and, if 
the truth must be told, this, despite the 
many beauties of Mr. Phillips’s writing, 
is the final impression left by the whole 


play. 
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Dr. Everett's Essays 


“ Wise and persuasive ” is the phrase 
used by the publishers in calling atten- 
tion to this important volume,* and bet- 
ter words could hardly have been chosen 
to describe its peculiar quality. Of the 
twelve essays here printed eight deal 
with problems of religion or philosophy 
and four with literature pure and sim- 
ple. Yet, as we read them in succession, 
we are hardly conscious of any transition 
from one line of thought to another, so 
thoroughly are Dr. Everett’s religious 
thought and literary criticism alike per- 
meated by the clear philosophic insight 
which gave unity and character to all he 
wrote. Nine of the essays have appeared 
in print before, eight of them in the New 
World, of which, during its too short 
life, Dr. Everett was the efficient head. 

As was to be expected from such be- 
ginnings, the several essays have a cer- 
tain occasional quality. They were 
called out by some circumstance of their 
author’s reading or by some current con- 
troversy that claimed his attention for 

“the moment. Yet there is a keynote 
from which he never wandered very 
widely and to which he always returned 
with a sense of rest and satisfaction, as 
the ear tired with the exciting intricacies 
of a great musical composition returns 
and rests in the fundamental motive 
from which it started. This Grundton 
is the essential capacity of Christianity 
to meet all the needs of all religious 
striving. Dr. Everett is keenly alive to 
the manifold forms under which re- 
ligious aspiration has expressed itself. 
He understands them all and values each 
for the best it has had to contribute to 
the religious elevation of mankind. 
Nothing can be further from his mind 
than intolerance or even a shadow of 
patronage, as to inferiors. Yet from all 
this he comes back, not indeed to his- 
toric Christianity, but to the simple 
teaching of Jesus as he understands ‘it, 
and finds there a something not to be 
found elsewhere. It is this something 
that forms the subject of his third es- 
say: “The Distinctive Mark of Chris- 
tianity.” He here examines the claims 
of several other great historic religions 





* Essays THEOLOGICAL AND LitERARY. By Charles Car- 
roll Everett. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 
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to allegiance, and concludes that the 
claim of Christianity is superior to these 
because, while they open only partial 
lines of access to the satisfaction which 
is the aim of religion, it leads by many 
ways to the highest satisfaction of all, to 
the union of the religious mind with the 
God who is at once its source and its 
goal. 

Nowhere is Dr. Everett’s catholicity 
of mind better shown than in his calm 
and patient analysis of the “thought,” 
or, as others have said, the “ ravings,” of 
Friedrich Nietzsche. He starts from 
the wise assumption that a man who 
could so powerfully attract a multitude of 
thoughtful men of various quality can- 
not lightly be thrown aside as a neg- 
ligible quantity. He takes him quite 
simply and seriously as a voice giving 
expression to the despair of our time, a 
revulsion from forms and traditions that 
have ceased to satisfy ardent natives 
looking forward to a new realizat.on of 
man’s highest demands. He is not 
shocked by Nietzsche’s shriek: “‘ God is 
dead!” Nay, he is glad that the kind of 
a God Nietzsche had in mind is dead. 
This cry of despair becomes under Ever- 
ett’s clear, dispassionate examination 
rather a cry of triumphant release out 
of a cruel bondage into the liberty 
wherein Christ has made us free. The 
“transformation of values” for which 
Nietzsche clamors, a transformation in 
which the masculine qualities shall come 
to their own again, all this we are here 
shown has already been accomplished, if 
only men will read aright the teaching 
of Jesus stripped of the accretions of the 
experimenting ages. 

The literary essays are full of a quaint 
and dainty analysis that tries to bring 
out the essential philosophy in the most 
philosophical of modern poets, Goethe, 
Emerson, Tennyson and Browning. Dr. 
Everett is not insensible to beauty of 
form, but evéh in Tennyson he goes 
beneath this outward charm to the 
vital principle, while in the sometimes 
formless Emerson he detects that crea- 
tive quality which marks the true poet. 
Taken together these essays present a 
most engaging reflection of the teacher 
and sage who, a year ago, was taken 
from his work in the ripened fullness of 
his powers. 
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New Testament Criticism 


THERE has been a general impression 
that New Testament criticism has 
reached stagnation, that its chief prob- 
lems have been solved and the authen- 
ticity and historical accuracy of the sev- 
eral books established. Tubingen has 
been spoken of as like unto a buried city, 
and advanced critics have been supposed 
to be working out a New Testament 
chronology more conservative than the 
one popularly held. It has been said 
that there need be no further anxiety as 
to the Gospels and leading Pauline Epis- 
tles, and that Second Peter and the Pas- 
toral Epistles are all there is left for 
controversy. 

There will soon be rude awakening 
from this security, if we are to accept the 
conclusions of current criticism in accord- 
ance with which the Fourth Gospel can 
be safely claimed for John no longer. The 
historical value of the Fourth Gospel 
may rest in its testimony to the thought 
of the second century and the ideas of 
Jesus then prevailing. In lesser degree 
but in the same manner each of the Syn- 
optic Gospels is held to embody ideas 
which had grown up a generation after 
Jesus lived, mingling, with accurate rep- 
resentations of Jesus, conceptions of his 
person, his position among men, and his 
power over natural forces which were 
the outcome of the devotion of a later 
time. The Gospels are not thus regarded 
as histories of Jesus, but the history of 
Jesus is constructed from the Gospels 
by reading their testimony in the light 
of the religious life and apologetic of 
the Apostolic age. The result, tho de- 
structive to harmonies of the Gospels 
and many popular Lives of Christ, yet 
presents to the world the Jesus who ac- 
tually lived in Galilee in such form as to 
win for him greater honor and loyalty 
than he has ever had before. 

This is accomplished by the historical 
exegesis of which Dr. Menzies has given 
us a notable example.* His work is an 
enlightening preface to the entire New 
Testament. Declaring Baur and Strauss 
right in principle, but their solutions too 
simple as not recognizing the complexity 
of the spiritual life in Apostolic times, 


* Tue Ear.iest Gospet: A HistoricaL STUDY OF THE 
Gospet AccorpING To Mark By Adan Menzies, M.A., 
DD, New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 
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he sets forth the influences which gave 
the Gospel tradition its present form. 
He finds that the Gospel of Mark, tho 
the earliest and simplest picture of the 
ministry of Jesus, was written under an 
idealizing impulse. The heart-loyalty to 
Jesus, which was the passion of the early 
Church, colored all the narratives which 
were written to satisfy the desire of dis- 
ciples to know more of the origin of their 
faith, to nourish and sustain their devo- 
tional spirit, and to give material for 
defense of Jesus against those who slan- 
dered him. Sifting the testimony of the 
earliest Gospel, we find Jesus no longer 
conscious of his Messiahship when he 
comes to John’s baptism; there was 
no early Judean ministry in which Jesus 
presented himself to the nation. Not til! 
far in his ministry did he avow himself 
the Messiah, and not till the trial before 
the High Priest did he proclaim it open- 
ly. He did not regard himself able to 
command anything by a word, but he 
prayed and worked to effect his cures, 
and sometimes could do no mighty work 
because of unbelief. Yet as the figure 
of Christ is drawn for us from this earli- 
est authority for his life, and theological 
descriptions of his nature and work are 
seen to be irrelevant, we seem to be look- 
ing upon him for the first time, and 
while he is nearer to us and more sub- 
ject to our limitations, he is also more 
divine, more really the help of God for 
our life. 

With a carefully constructed Greek 
text on one side of the page, an original 
translation on the other, and the com- 
ment beneath, Dr. Menzies has found 
the ideal arrangement for a commentary. 
In every respect his work is good. He 
has taken a step forward in New Testa- 
ment criticism and opened the way for 
truer appreciation of the Man of Naza- 


reth. 
x 


On the Great Highway * 


THE fastidious reader who inquires 
closely into an author’s qualifications to 
entertain him will be amply satisfied by 
the persent claimant. Mr. Creelman 
has interviewed the Pope, the King -of 
Korea, Sitting Bull, Count Tolstoi and 





* On THE Great Hicuway. The Wanderings and Ad 
ventures of a Special Correspondent. By James Creet- 
ytan Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co 1 50, 
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Weyler; he has witnessed the massacre 
of Port Arthur, captured a battle flag 
and been wounded at El Caney, run a 
race with Funston at Malolos, and gone 
up in a balloon and crashed through a 
forest. And all these experiences he has 
told in a volume of rare entertainment. 


“These pages,” the author says in his pref- 
ace, ‘‘ from the experiences of a busy man, are 
intended to give the public some idea of the 
processes of modern journalism, which are 
gradually assimilating the human race. The 
newspaper reader, who sits comfortably at 
home and surveys the events of the world day 
by day, seldom realizes the costly enterprise 
and fierce effort employed in the work of 
bringing the news of all countries to his fire- 
side; nor does he fully appreciate the part 
which the press is rapidly assuming in human 
affairs, not only as historian and commentator, 
but as a direct and active agent.” 


Mr. Creelman being the representative 
of newspapers that are never backward 
in stating their own merits and frequent- 
ly indulge in false sentiment and bad 
taste, a reader might be pardoned for 
approaching the book with some mis- 
givings. But the narrative is singularly 
free from such faults, and leaves an im- 


pression of general good fellowship. The 
most striking features of the book are 
undoubtedly Mr. Creelman’s pictures of 
things that he has seen with his own 
eyes on three notable battle-fields,—Port 


Arthur, Santiago and Manila. Some of 
these touches are delightfully humorous, 
some of them are extremely graphic. 
There is, for instance, the picture of the 
Chinese soldiers covering themselves 
with umbrellas to keep off the rain, while 
repelling, or attempting to repel the 
charge of the Japanese army. And then 
there is such a touch as this, which one 
wishes: Stephen Crane could have read. 
It is among the wounded after the strug- 
gle at El Caney: 


“ Vultures gathered around the camp and 
waited in the wet grass. Nearer they came 
with hesitating, grotesque hops, watching, 
watching, watching. There was a horrible 
humor in the way they hovered near a splendid 
negro soldier, who lay on the outer edge of the 
field, perking their ugly heads from side to 
side impatiently. 

“The wounded man slowly raised himself 
on his elbows, and, flinging a stone at the near- 
est vulture, he cried: ‘Gwan away. You’re 
not goin’ to git me. Wastin’ yo’ time, suh!’” 


Mr. Creelman had an interview with 
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the King of Korea, after the Japanese 
victory. 

“The King’s person is divine,” he tells us. 
“When he goes abroad in his city all doors 
must be shut. All the windows must be 
sealed, lest some one should look down upon 
the monarch. So sacred is the person of the 
King, that when he moves outside of his pal- 
ace, two Sedan chairs, exactly alike in appear- 
ance, are carried by the guards, and no one 
but the highest ministers knows in which chair 
the King sits.” 


One really fine thing in the book is 
the pitture of Weyler and of Mr. Creel- 
man’s interview with him just before 
the latter’s expulsion from Cuba. Mr. 
Creelman describes the efforts of the 
press to rouse American sentiment in 
regard to the Cubans’ sufferings. How 
deliberate their efforts were may be 
gathered from this cynical story: The 
war-artist cables to the editor: “ Every- 
thing is quiet. There is no trouble here. 
There will be no war. I wish to réturn.” 
To which the editor replies: “ Please re- 
main. You furnish the pictures, and [ll 
furnish the war.” 


The Lore of Cathay. By W. A. P. Martin. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., $2.50. 
“While I am in the spirit of prophecy 

I may as well predict that her language 
and literature will be studied in all our 
Universities.” This thought (further 
corroborated by the recent endowment 
of a chair of Chinese at Columbia Uni- 
versity), grows upon one through the 
chapters of Dr. Martin’s Lore of Cathay. 
One feels that with the breaking up of the 
mutual provincialism of China and the 
West, it will become absurd for us to 
multiply treatises on minor versifiers of 
the Latin decadence and of the Middle 
Age, and neglect odes and epigrams still 
cherished and added to by the culture of 
a great and ancient people. We can 
spare a few doctors’ theses on the “ethical 
dative,” and the participle in “ -ing,” for 
a.study of early Chinese phonetics that 
would restore the original meters of the 
Shih Ching. We shall ask to see some 
thorough modern research applied to the 
puzzling diagrams of the Book of 
Changes. In History there await us de- 
tailed and unbroken annals of every dy- 
nasty, of every reign, and of every prov- 
ince, alive with picturesque anecdotes and 
instructive issues; needing only the phi- 
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losophical sifting to yield works that may 
stand beside Gibbon, Hallam and Grote. 
It is the suggestion of these imposing 
tasks for scholarship rather than any be- 
ginning on them that gives its value to 
Dr. Martin’s book. His treatment of 
them is dogmatic and popular, and his 
style so tricked out with figures and al- 
lusions that one feels in it a conscious air 
of carrying his learning like a feather. 
Dr. Martin has done a life-work as a pio- 
neer in introducing Western science into 
China. His services, both in public af- 
fairs and in the translation of text-books 
—ranging in subject from International 
Law to the dubiously entitled “ Christian 
Psychology ”—have been too absorbing 
and his reading too discursive to 
leave him equipped for definitive judg- 
ments on questions of Chinese lore. But 
it is an achievement to have given the 
general reader an inspiriting sense that 
Chinese Literature and History are hu- 
man and alive, tho impressively dispas- 
sionate with the calm of old age. 


a 


Before and After the Treaty of Washington: 
The American Civil War and the War in 
the Transvaal. 
fore the New York Historical waited By 
Charles Francis Adams, LL 

President Adams is an outspoken ad- 
vocate of that method of writing history 
which makes the narrative interesting as 
well as accurate and instructive. The 
method will hardly find a better illustra- 
tion than in his account of the Treaty 
of Washington and the settlement of the 

Alabama claims. All the elements of a 

great drama were present in this affair, 

and he has so utilized them as even to 
enhance the dramatic possibilities, yet 
without any sacrifice of sober truth. The 
just anger of the United States over the 
career of the Confederate cruisers and 
the undisguised purpose to get even with 
Great Britain at the first opportunity ; 
and, on the other hand, the uneasiness in 
3ritish Governmental circles and the 
covert search for some way out of the 
uncomfortable situation after the tri- 
umph of the North,—are effectively de- 
scribed by Mr. Adams. But his most 
successful work is done in the account 
of the strange play of personalities, in- 
volving President Grant, Secretary Fish 
and Charles Sumner, out of which the 
agreement to arbitrate the matter was 


An address delivered be- 
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finally evolved. Essentially, according 
to Mr. Adams, the Geneva arbitration 
was due to Grant’s wrath against Sum- 
ner because the latter opposed the ac- 
quisition of San Domingo. Sumner did 
not want the settlement with Great 
Britain and Grant pressed it through 
to spite him. It is a fascinating story, 
and Mr. Adams has used in the telling 
some historical material, drawn from the 
papers of his father and apparently of 
Mr. Fish, that has not previously been 


ublished. 
° & 


The Foundations of American Foreign Policy. 
By Ibert Bushnell Hart. New York: 
The 


acmillan Co., $1.50 net. 

It is perhaps the most encouraging 
sign in these latter days of neurotic nov- 
els alleged to be “ historical.” (are they 
not rather hysterical?) that such a voice 
as that of Professor Hart can be heard at 
all in his own time. Professor Hart has 
just published a work in one volume, 
which the working historian, journalist, 
and, in short, every one having to do 
with public questions, will find conven- 
ient to place on his shelves close to his 
elbow. It is published by the Macmil- 
lans in their characteristically convenient 
form for scholars. It is, moreover, 
doubly precious to us for containing not 
only an index, but also some fifty pages 
of valuable bibliography, a labor which 
only a student in such matters can fully 
appreciate. This little book tells us in 
a manner forcible and graceful that we 
are to-day not merely a great world 
Power, but that we have been one for 
many years past—that we are great with- 
out knowing it—that we were great long 
before any one suspected it. We have 
been in the habit of referring to ourselves 
as exempt from the difficulties which be- 
set European Powers because we, for- 
sooth, lived for ourselves—never med- 
dled with Old World affairs and conse- 
quently claimed the right to be left alone 
over the whole of America. Professor 
Hart shows us that the events of 1898 
were by no means eccentric actions in 
our organic development. On the con- 
trary, they were but a natural develop- 
ment of antecedent factors that had been 
working toward this conflict since the 
very beginning of Anglo-Saxon expan- 
sion in the sixteenth century. In a few 
significant sentences he tells us that 
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“an examination of our diplomatic and mili- 
tary records shows more than sixty previous 
instances of actual or authorized use of force 
outside our national jurisdiction. 

“In about forty of these, military or naval 
force has been used or displayed; about thirty 
times there has been an occupation of territory, 
longer or shorter; in a dozen cases some of 
the territory thus affected has been eventually 
annexed to the United States. In the 
twenty-two years from 1797 to 1819 there have 
arisen twenty cases of well-defined expeditions 
into foreign or disputed territory; of these 
eleven were in the midst of war; of the rest, 
nearly all were forcible attempts to settle ter- 
ritorial controversies with Spain.” 


st 


The Great White Way. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. New York: J. F. Taylor & Co., 
$1.50. 

It is a curious book that Mr. Paine 
has given us; outside it is icebergs, and 
inside it is a fantastic tale of a voyage to 
the South Pole by a millionaire adven- 
ture-seeker and some friends. They get 
over a two thousand foot wall of ice with 
a balloon, and after many hardships find 
an inhabited region resembling the land 
of the lotus-eaters. This part of the 


book is meant to be poetical, but it is not 
successful ; in general we could wish that 
the author had omitted the sublimities. 
His characters will not bear considera- 
tion, and his sentiment is machine-made. 
The adventures, however, will doubtless 
be relished by those whose time passes 


slowly. The story is after the pattern 
of Jules Verne, and the scientific mar- 
vels described have, we presume, proba- 
bility enough for the purpose. So far as 
we know, Mr. Paine is the first author 
who, desiring to introduce a lullaby, has 
thought of having it sung to the hero 
over a wireless telephone from a distance 
of two hundred miles. This device also 
gives a pleasing way of keeping the hero 
and the heroine in communication during 
the harrowing. experiences through 
which all heroes have to go. 


3s 


The Old Gospel for the New Age. By Prof. 
H.G, C. Moule, D.D. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., $1.00 net. 

Here is no disappointment in store for 
him who has learned to love the writings 
of Principal, then Professor and now 
Bishop, Moule. Here is all the skill in 
spiritual diagnosis, all the tenderness of 
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treatment of him who so long ago won 
our gratitude by his little books on the 
spiritual life. Here is also the scholarly 
work of one of the soundest expositors 
of the English Church. An interesting 
biographical note by Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll adds interest to the collection of 
sermons. With Lightfoot and Westcott 
and now Moule in the episcopal chair, 
Durham has many reasons for gratitude. 


& 


The Gospel of the Kingdom and the Gospel 
of the Church. By William B. Brown. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, $1.00. 


Dr. Brown puts into this book the 
fruit of sixty years of serious thought 
as a preacher of Christianity. It is evi- 
dent that he is one of those who keep 
their minds open for new truth and who 
mellow, rather than harden, with age. The 
thought of the book is a fresh one, that 
Christ preached the gospel of the king- 
dom, but that his Apostles could hardly 
reach the breadth of its view, and that 
they fell to the individualistic conception 
of religion which is involved in the gospel 
of the Church. The Gospels hardly know 
the word Church; the Epistles hardly 
know the word kingdom. We are com- 
ing to that fuller view which sees the 
advance of the kingdom of God in many 
humanizing agencies outside the Church 
which tend to the advance of civilization 
and the welfare of men. Dr. Brown pos- 
sibly does not sufficiently consider how 
soon the followers of the Apostles ac- 
cepted a gross form of the Gospel of the 
kingdom, making the Church include the 
whole community in a theocratic sort of 
ecclesiastical government. The spirit of 
the discussion is tender and the style al- 
most prophetic, as the author looks for- 
ward to the victory of righteousness in 


the world. 
& 


Israel Putnam. By William Farrand Liv- 
ingston. American Men of Energy series. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.35. 

The author has had access to consider- 
able material not heretofore drawn upon, 
and has thus been enabled to give a more 
intimate view of the personality of the 
rugged old warrior of Connecticut than 
has previously appeared. It is an excel- 
lent biography, stirring in its narative 
and judiciously fair in its treatment of 
both the excellences and the defects of 
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its subject. The faults of temper and 
judgment which made Putnam’s com- 
mand in the Highlands a source of fre- 
quent irritation to Washington are not 
slighted, but are, on the contrary, plainly 
stated. These faults, however, as the 
author shows, are scarcely remembered 
in the popular estimation. of the hero. 
Even Washington forgot them, and 
handsomely acknowledged Putnam’s in- 
valuable services to his country. It is 
as the intrepid ranger and soldier, un- 
wearied in his energy and brave to the 
point of rashness, that he will always be 
remembered. His life, as illustrated by 
its three best known episodes—his en- 
trance into the wolf-den, his leaving: his 
plow in the fields and galloping to Lex- 
ington, and his mad dash down the hill 
at Horseneck to escape the British—has 
served for a hundred years as a splendid 
example of courage and patriotism to the 
youth of America, and it will still be 
reverenced so long as courage and patri- 
otism are esteemed virtues. 


& 


Plutarch’s Themistocles and Aristides. By 
Bernadotte Perrin. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $2.00. 

Professor Perrin, of Yale, has written 

a very welcome book in this translation 

of two of Plutarch’s “ Lives.” The in- 

troduction is valuable to the English 
reader by giving some notion of the bi- 
ographer’s encyclopedic learning. To be 
sure the “ Lives ” themselves bristle with 
authorities for almost every statement or 
anecdote, but one hardly appreciates the 
breadth of implied allusion and the his- 


torical value of the authorities quoted’ 


without some such assistance. In his 
translation Professor Perrin has been 
successful in “catching the easy and 
comfortable movement” of Plutarch’s 
thought. Once in a while one catches 
traces of pedagogical tradition, tho more 
frequently there is shown a love of the 
archaic words of the first English ver- 
sion. The notes are very extensive and 
might well serve as an introduction to 
the study of Greek literature from the 
English standpoint. However, the read- 
er should remember that the scientific 
mania of the present age has led to an 
analyzation of literary evidence far be- 
yond truth. Men’s motives and environ- 
ments are too complex to be scholastic- 
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ally woven into a consistent scheme from 
a few doubtful hints.. The keener the schol- 
ar, the fairer, but often less substantial, 
is the fabric of his guess-work. Professor 
Von Wilamowitz is especially noted in 
Germany for this kind of plausible 
reasoning. Tho he is undoubtedly the 
keenest scholar of the age, and a worthy 
successor of Karl Ottfried Miller in a 
certain broadminded sympathy, yet his 
very penetration leads him to conclusions 
that are only ingeniously possible. Pro- 
fessor Perrin appears to approve and 
himself suggests many conclusions of 
this character. The analyzation of the 
varied Greek mind is peculiarly danger- 
ous for the scholastic mind. The book is 
handsomely made and is illustrated with 
interesting archeological documents of 
the times—a coin of Themistocles, an 
actual Themistocles ostracon of exile, 


etc. 
& 


By Henry Seton Merri- 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 


The Velvet Glove. 
man. New York: 
$1.50. 

This story, the scenes of which are 
laid chiefly in Saragossa, recites how the 


Jesuits, in need of money for the pur- 
poses of political intrigue, were baffled 
in a scheme to get possession of a young 
woman’s fortune by immuring her in a 
Spanish convent. The characters are the 
stock characters in such stories, and the 


scenes lacking in invention. Short sen- 
tences file by in endless procession, each 
with an air of mystery that awakens the 
expectation of a dénouement that will 
stir the blood and lift the hair on the 
reader’s scalp. But nothing unusual or 
thrilling really happens. And the author 
aggravates his offense by an unneces- 
sary display of vest pocket philosophy. 


& 


Before the Dawn. By Pimenoff-Noble. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 


A novel of Russian life, made up of 
the usual experiences incident to love, 
vice, anarchy and exile. The plot is the 
same old blood stained one familiar to 
the reader of Russian stories, half roman- 
tic and half political. But the author’s 
style is more versatile than forceful, and 
there are too many little feminine French 
exclamations to insure the dignity of the 
tale. 


Bos- 
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estraint. By Hugh Black. New 
leming H. Revell. Co., $1.50. 


Culture an 
York: 


This book is one of the good signs of 
the times. It is a product and expres- 
sion of the growing conviction among 
thoughtful men that the opposition of 
culture and restraint—that is, of self- 
development and _self-renunciation—is 
partly artificial and always superficial, 
and should be removed by a deeper in- 
sight. Both elements are necessary fac- 
tors in our human life, and either taken 
by itself and without regard to the other 
leads inevitably to failure. Any self- 
development worth having is possible 
only through renunciation ; but renuncia- 
tion is never an end in itself. Self-de- 
velopment unrestrained issues in egoism 
and often in animalism. Renunciation, 
when made an end in itself, becomes 
asceticism and insanity. Thus the prob- 
lem arises, how to reconcile these anti- 
theses and fix their mutual limits. Of 
course, this problem is indeterminate in 
its details; but the general solution, in 
Mr. Black’s opinion, can be found only 
in the Christian doctrine of life and in the 
Christian aim and motive. Ina series of 
excellent chapters he treats of the de- 


fect of the Esthetic Ideal, Culture as 
Religion, the Perfect Man, the Ascetic 
Ideal, Failure of the Ascetic Ideal and 


the Christian Solution. The book would 
be especially useful reading for both the 
disciples of “ culture’ and the Christian 
teacher. 3 


The Sherbro and Its Hinterland. By T. J, 
Alldridge. With maps and illustrations. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $6.00 

Sherbro is an island and a political di- 
vision of the British colony of Sierra 

Leone,north of Liberia,on the west coast 

of Africa. Mr. Alldridge, who is the 

District Commissioner for Sherbro, de- 

scribes at great length the political, so- 

cial and physical conditions of the colony, 
and relates the story of his various trav- 
els through the interior. The style of 
the book is rather that of a Government 
report, tho it is enlivened in places by 
the recounting of incidents which will 
prove more or less interesting and hu- 
morous to the general reader. The con- 
tributions to scientific and sociological 
knowledge are meager, tho something 
of value under the latter heading is given 
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in the chapters on fetish worship. Sierra 
Leone is wonderfully rich in it erie 
resources. The climate, however, par- 
ticularly along the coast, is unhealthful; 
and it is doubtful if much is to be ex- 
pected from white immigration. The 
coast natives are fairly industrious, work- 
ing at various tasks, mostly in connection 
with the palm-oil industry. They. have 
been converted to Christianity, and have 
learned to jabber a broken English. In 
the interior the natives are pagans and 
fetish-worshipers, The “ medicine-men ” 
incited a rebellion against the British in 
1898, but it was promptly suppressed. In- 
dustrial development has made consider- 
able advances in the three years follow- 


ing. 
od 


The Rational Basis of Orthodoxy. By. Al- 
bert Weston Moore, D:D. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.75 net. 

The orthodoxy here defended is the 
body of doctrine commonly held in con- 
servative evangelical churches. It is not 
accurately defined, but is spoken of as 
“the beliefs which have been held by the 
vast majority of Christians, or rather 
the element in them which has remained 
constant from the beginning down to the 
present time.” The rational basis is de- 
rived from the doctrine of probability, 
and acceptance of orthodox views is 
urged as a working hypothesis, the be- 
liefs to be more firmly established 
through religious experience. Stress is 
laid upon the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus, which is demonstrated by the need 
of such an event and by the beneficent in- 
fluence which belief in it has exerted. 
Difficulties in the gospel records of the 
resurrection are met by assertion of simi- 
lar difficulties in accounts of the’ sur- 
render of Napoleon. On the resurrection 
thus established is made to rest the vir- 
gin birth, the miracles of Jesus and those 
of the Old Testament, and also the doc- 
trines of the incarnation and of inspira- 
tion. No special critical power appears in 
the treatment of the narratives of the 
resurrection and in the argument for the 
divinity of Christ, but the illustrations 
of theories presented are often happy. 
The book, while far from being convinc- 
ing, is yet interesting as showing the 
milder views which strenuous orthodoxy 
is now defending. 
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Literary Notes 


Mr. FisHer Unwin has brought out an 
illustrated hand book on Ping-Pong. 


....A new edition, with fifty added quat- 
rains, has been printed of Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’s “ Rubaiyat.” 


...-The Scribners have published in pam- 
phiet form the full text of President Schur- 
man’s address on the Philippine situation. 


....“‘ Pendennis” (3 vols.) has now ap- 
peared in Dent’s admirable edition of Thack- 
eray, with illustrations by C. E. Brock. 


....Mr. Dithmar, of the New York Times, 
reports that the first performance of Stephen 
Phillips’s “ Ulysses” in London was vehe- 
mently applauded. 


....The current issue of the International 
Monthly contains articles on “ The Search for 
the True Plato,” by George Santayana, and on 
“The Poetry of the South,” by Hamilton W. 
Mabie. 


....The best guide for writers and com- 
positors in punctuation, proof-reading and all 
that goes to the making of good copy and good 
printing is Mr. De Vinne’s “ Correct Compo- 
sition,” published by the Century -Company 
($2.00). 


....-Messrs. Henry T. Coates & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, have planned the publication of a se- 
ries of volumes called “ The Children’s Li- 
brary,” which, as the name indicates, is to in- 
clude books for the entertainment and edifica- 
tion of young readers. Mrs. Louise E. Hogan 
is editor of the series, and the first volume will 
be “The Unwiseman,” by John Kendrick 


Bangs. 
Js 


Pebbles 


One touch of rumor makes the whole world 
chin. —The Schoolmaster. 


....-Did you ever greatly admire a woman 
who was prominent in a literary club /—Atchi- 
son Globe. 


....Cinder Charley: “I told dat lady I was 
merely tryin’ to keep soul an’ body together.” 
Billy Trucks: “ What did she say?” Cinder 
Charley: “ She gave me a safety pin.” —Phila- 
delphia Record. 


....Alas! when Prince Henry visits us in 
New York the real privileges of our life he will 
not enjoy, some of our deepest experiences he 
cannot enter upon. No haughty customs offi- 
cial will take a plug of tobacco out of his 
mouth, and after carefully storing it for future 
use, dive into Prince Henry’s trunk, and rum- 
mage among his linen and underwear while 
the Prince stands by with the air of a con- 
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victed criminal. No vision of the beauty of 
Hoboken as seen from a ramshackle cab will 
burst upon Prince Henry’s eyes at the moderate 
cost of five dollars to his hotel. Prince Henry 
will not be permitted to risk his life with the 
rest of us surging mortals at the Brooklyn 
Bridge, nor will he be jabbed in the ribs by a 
worn-out nervous street car conductor, and 
told to “step lively,” as he frantically makes 
his way amid a clinging, surging throng of 
women, children, Italian workmen and colored 
washerwomen, hanging onto the straps, and 
swaying to and fro as the car stops to permit 
six more to squeeze onto the platform. Not 
for the Prince will be the true delight of a 
luncheon at a counter on American pie, nor 
will he be permitted to find his way along the 
street amid the expectorations of the common 
crowd. The true joy of standing all the way 
from Rector Street to Harlem on the elevated 
road is only thoroughly tasted by one who 
does so day after day, as the Prince can hard- 
ly be expected to do. What is even the likeli- 
hood of his becoming well acquainted with the 
hideously desolate waste of brick, unrelieved 
by any pretense of beauty or even common 
cleanliness, which men call Brooklyn? ‘For 
him there will be none- of the delights of a 
“bargain sale” at a great department store, 
with thousands of high-voiced, pushing wom- 
en in the wildest adornment of extravagance 
without taste walking all over him as they 
rush the weary shop-girls for the things they 
do not buy. If the Prince is really to see 
America he ought to be induced to take a trip 
on a New England railroad without a parlor- 
car. He should get an idea of the comfort of 
American traveling as he creeps along from 
five o’clock in the morning until half-past two 
in the afternoon to cover one hundred and fifty- 
three miles without anything to eat. In such 
a car he would really see American life (and 
smell it). Books and papers would be piled 
up pn his knees. Babies would cry, children 
spill water all down the aisle, as. they helped 
themselves to the water and supplied their com- 
panions. The fragrance of oil, oranges and 
peanuts would minister to his sense of ‘smell, 
while the train “hand” sweetly bawled the 
stations in his ear, and the conductor woke him 
whenever he napped to punch his ticket. These 
things, again alas! Prince Henry will not see, 
but they are a large part of American life. He 
will only gaze upon environment prepared for 
him. The glitter of our gilded “four hun- 
dred” will dazzle his eyes. The barbaric 
splendor of the feudalism of wealth will be un- 
folded before him. But he will not really see 
America. Indeed, there are Americans who 
have really never seen their own land, and 
some of these are the very ores who will try to 
persuade Prince Henry that he is really exam- 
ining our life and our land while he is among 
us.—Evening Post. 
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Prince Henry 


WE join the hearty welcome which the 
country gives to bluff Prince Henry of 
Germany. It is not because he is a thor- 
oughly fine fellow, not because we ad- 
mire him personally as an officer and a 
man, but because he represents the splen- 
did Empire of Germany, land of enter- 
prise, land of scholarship, primate of na- 
tions in discovery and arts, the mother 
of universities, nurse of learning, to 
which in the elder days Felton and 
Everett and Robinson went for their in- 
spirations, where Carlyle and Emerson 
kindled the fires that blazed in England 
and America, the land of free thought 
and wise men, the land whose schools 
have been ‘the masters of our younger 
teachers ; and the land whose sturdy citi- 
zens have populated our Eastern cities 
and our Western States. It is the land 
of Empire and of Socialism, of religion 
and free thought, of business and the 
arts. We love Germany, and we forget. 
the Hessians, just as we love England, 
and forgive her the Stamp act. 

But we like Prince Henry for himself. 
He is a reasonable, sensible, democratic 
man. He and his august brother have 
inherited fine traits from their grand- 
father William, their father Frederick, 
their grandmother Victoria and their 
mother Victoria. We are learning to un- 
derstand better and honor more the Em- 
peror of Germany, the ablest ruler that 
to-day sits on a throne, and one whose 
only ambition is to serve God and give 
good guidance and all honor and pros- 
perity to Germany. 

So we welcome the worthy represent- 
ative of a friendly and honored nation. 
We have no better citizens than those 
who are proud of their German origina. 
We sometimes call ourselves Anglo- 
Saxons. About our welcome there is no 
sycophancy, no fawning, no envy of titles. 
We prefer our own republican simplicity, 
and our elective rule. But we see and 
know and rejoice in the greatness of the 
great Empire which the genius of Prince 
Henry’s grandfather and his advisers 


created, and which is so worthily main- 
tained by the rulers and the scholars over 
whom William II presides. 


a 
The Suit Against the Railway 
Merger 


The President. and his Attorney-Gen- 

eral have merely done their plain duty 
in asking the courts for a decision as to 
the legality of what is practically a con- 
solidation of the two parallel transcon- 
tinental railways in the northwest. Mr. 
Knox told the President that, in his opin- 
ion, this merger, accomplished by means 
of the new Northern Securities Com- 
pany, was in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. Thereupon he was di- 
rected to bring suit for a dissolution of 
the combination, inorder that the question 
might be judicially determined. While, 
upon the Attorney-General’s opinion, 
this action was demanded by the statute, 
and could not rightly have been avoided 
by a President faithful to his obliga- 
tions, it is also clearly for the public 
good. . 
The statute should be tested, and its 
scope should be ascertained. We should 
find out whether it ought to be amended, 
strictly enforced, or repealed. From the 
average investor’s point of view it is de- 
sirable to ascertain whether such mergers 
and such Security companies are lawful 
or not. Incidentally, in a political sense, 
the President’s action has been wisely 
taken. The people have felt in the past 
that attempts to enforce or test this law 
were avoided at Washington, or made 
with great reluctance. Many have re- 
cently said that Mr. Knox was restrained 
from enforcing it by his connection with 
great corporations before he entered the 
Cabinet. This action is an answer to 
such assertions, and Mr. Roosevelt’s Ad- 
ministration gains strength and favor in 
the public mind by reason of it. 

The importance of this movement to 
test the legality of the merger is more 
clearly seen after a review of the recent 
extraordinary and rapid concentration of 
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power in the railway world. The crea- 
tion of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany has been the latest step in the prog- 
ress of consolidation, the latest device for 
binding firmly, by legal forms, what has 
been done or attempted in pursuance of 
the policy of community of interest and 
ownership. Following the memorable 
battle for control of the Northern Pacific 
and the Burlington—between the capital- 
ists owning the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific, and those controlling 
the two northern parallel lines—the 
peace agreement of May 31st was made. 
Then the interests of the northern trans- 
continental, of the central and southern 
transcontinental and of the other great 
intermediate and eastern groups were 
interwoven in the Northern Pacific’s 
new Board of Directors, and by the pro- 
visions relating to the Burlington. To 
simplify the problem, and for the con- 
venience of the master minds directing 
the consolidation movement, there was 
formed this Northern Securities Com- 
pany, in which control of the northern 
lines was to be concentrated permanently. 

Could it not be foreseen that the suc- 
cessful use of this device would suggest 
the creation of other similar companies, 
for the convenience of those directly in- 
terested in the control of other allied 
lines or railway systems? In the course 
of the arguments before the Supreme 
Court upon the application of the State 
of Minnesota with respect to this same 
merger, a few weeks ago, counsel for the 
Northern Securities Company was asked 
by one of the justices whether his rea- 
soning did not imply that such a com- 
pany could lawfully control all the rail- 
roads of the United States. The reply 
was that it did; but the counsel added 
that in his opinion so comprehensive a 
merger was not to be expected. 

Why not? If the movement toward 
complete concentration of control in the 
hands of a dozen men shall continue to 
be as rapid as it has been during only 
the last two years, will not such concen- 
tration be accomplished in a decade? 
Such organizations as this Northern Se- 
curities Company are convenient instru- 
ments for the accomplishment of it. Sup- 
pose that half a dozen similar companies, 
designed to cover the entire field, should 
be formed. Would it be difficult then to 
place above them all a seventh company 
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to which their powers should be trans- 
ferred? The grouping and community 
movement of the last two years shows 
that there is nothing chimerical in this 
suggestion of the ultimate exercise of 
controlling force from the top of a pyra- 
mid of railway and_ security-holding 
corporations. 

Of great importance, therefore, are 
the proceedings ordered by the Presi- 
dent, who thus seeks to test the legality 
of this new device designed to facilitate 
concentration of control. There is in- 
volved something more than the intended 
suppression of competition between those 
two parallel roads in the northwest. 

A final decision against the railway 
capitalists—which, some think, is fore- 
shadowed by the judgments of the court 
in the Trans-Missouri and Joint Traf- 
fic Association cases—would in some 
measure retard the movement for con- 
solidation. It would be necessary to de- 
vise new plans, more use of the method 
of direct purchase would be made, and 
actual ownership of competing lines by 
one and the same interest would prob- 
ably in some manner be disguised. But 
the movement would not be stopped. 

On the other hand, a decision in favor 
of the defendants would clear the way 
for concentration without disguise or re- 
straint, unless new legislation at Wash- 
ington should intervene. The decision 
should not be delayed. Whatever it shall 
be, the nation should have it promptly. 
If it is to establish the legality of the 
new merger device, the sooner it is made’ 
known the better. Thus would be has- 
tened the settlement of the question: 
which will imperatively demand consid- 
eration in the near future, whether the 
people of the United States prefer the 
control of their railroads by a few multi- 
millionaires, under more or less strict 
official supervision, to the acquisition 
and the operation of them by their Gov- 


ernment itself. 
Jt 


A Move Toward Collectivism 


Now that the full text of the novel 
compulsory arbitration law of New 
South Wales has reached us, we dis- 
cover that this most radical measure em- , 
bodies at least two features of far-reach- 
ing importance as regards the future 
relations of private industry and the 
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State. Indeed, the usual meaning of the 
term “ private industry” is doomed to 
become obsolete in this radical Austra- 
lasian Commonwealth ; for the law prac- 
tically makes all industry quasi-public, 
under the direct supervision and ‘control 
of the central authority. 

The first of these features is the em- 
phatic denial of the “ right ” of industrial 
conflict, by a draconic prohibition of 
strikes and lockouts. Neither employer 
nor employee can resort to the eld trials 
of strength. Differences are hereafter to 
be settled upon ethical principles, and the 
State is to deliver and enforce the judg- 
ments. This novel law declares: 

“ Whoever before a reasonable time has 
elapsed for a reference to the court of the 
matter in dispute; or during the pendency of 
any proceedings in the court in relation to an 
industrial dispute, does any act or thing in 
the nature of a lockout or strike; or suspends 
-or discontinues employment or work in any in- 
dustry; or instigates to or aids in any of the 
above-mentioned acts, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction be ‘liable to a 
fine not exceeding one thousand pounds, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two months. Pro- 
vided that nothing in this action shall prohibit 
the suspension or discontinuance of any indus- 
try or the workings of any persons therein for 
any other good cause; and provided that no 
prosecution under this section ‘shall be begun 
-except by leave of the court.” 


Certain clauses or terms in this para- 
graph may seem to leave loopholes for 
an occasional industrial skirmish outside 
the pale of the law, but as it was careful- 
ly drawn and as the intent of its framers 
was to render all conflict impossible, it 
is to be presumed that the language cov- 
ers the necessary ground. More sweep- 
ing than the New Zealand law, it extends 
to unorganized as well as to organized 


-disputants ; the Registrar of the court has - 


power to refer to the tribunal any differ- 
ence, even when the parties are not regis- 
tered, and the Attorney-General, as 
grand juror, may at any time file an in- 
formation against one who violates the 
foregoing section. 

A notable circumstance regarding this 
feature of the law is that it was ardently 
supported by the labor organizations. 
They have thus willingly given over their 
most efficient weapon—the strike—and 
have tacitly acknowledged their faith in 
the justice of the State. This action re- 
veals a strong contrast with the at- 
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titude of American labor, and generally 
with that of British and Continental la- 
bor ; and it argues either a consciousness 
of weakness or, on the other hand, a re- 
spect for the judiciary. The latter is 
the real import of the action, since the 
labor movement in that country is strong, 
both politically and economically, and can 
hardly be suspected of any misgivings as 
to its power to fight its own battles. 

The other important feature of the new 
law is the power given to the Arbitration 
Court to make its decision in a particular 
case applicable to any or all of the work- 
shops in a given industry. The court 
may thus: 


“1. Declare that any practice, regulation, 
rule, custom, term of agreement, condition of 
employment, or dealing whatsoever in relation 
to an industrial matter shall be a common rule 
of an industry affected by the proceedings. 

“2. Direct within what limits of area and 
subject to what conditions and exceptions such 
common rule shall be binding upon persons 
engaged in the said industry, whether as em- 
ployer or employee, and whether members of 
an industrial union or not. 

“ 3. Fix penalties for any breach or non-ob- 
servance of such common rule so declared as 
aforesaid, and specify to whom the same shall 
be paid.” 


It is furthermore provided that penal- 
ties may be sued for and recovered 
either in the Arbitration Court or before 
a stipendiary or police magistrate. The 
power to fine and imprison is given the 
court, and trade-union funds, under cer- 
tain limitations, may be levied upon in 
securing execution. 

The method. of the “common rule,” 
however, will go far toward simplifying 
decisions and insuring obedience to the 
law. Both workmen and employer are 
protected from undue competition by the 
power to make a particular rulingapplyto 
an entire trade. Thismethod will effectual- 
ly prevent “sweating ;” it will fix a stand- 
ard minimum wage, a maximum work- 
day and the general conditions under 
which men shall work. It will render 
more stable and better ascertainable the 
factors of production, and will thus give 
to capitalists and entrepreneurs a rela- 
tively static and exact basis for carrying 
on their industries. 

The law in its entirety marks the most 
advanced step which any State has yet 
taken in the direction of a collectivist 
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democracy. As such, its workings will 
be watched with the keenest interest the 
world over. The same principles, it is 
true, were the basis of the New Zealand 
law, which has been operative since 1894. 
But tho the latter law has been, on the 
whole, so successful as to cause its re- 
cent re-enactment, yet its cruder form 
renders it unfavorable as a standard of 
comparison. It is from the operation of 
this new law that we shall be best en- 
abled to judge how far State supervision 
and control of industry is practicable and 
desirable. 


& 


The Increase of Graduate 
Students 


One fact of great interest bearing on 
the charges made by Carl Snyder and 
partly substantiated by Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, that America has lagged far 
behind Europe in the development of 
knowledge, was developed by President 
Remsen in his inaugural address at Johns 
Hopkins University last Saturday. It is 
a fact which explains the failure in the 
past, and which gives us good hope for 
the future. It is that in 1850 there 
were in the United States, leaving out 
those who were in professional schools 
of theology, law and medicine, but eight 
men pursuing graduate studies at our in- 
stitutions of learning. In the depart- 
ments included under philosophy and 
science there were three graduate stu- 
dents at Harvard, three at Yale, and one 
each in the University of Virginia and 
Trinity College. In 1875 the number 
had increased to 399; and in 1900 to §5,- 
668. This is a most extraordinary and 
phenomenal growth, and it indicates that 
we are in a new era of education and 
learning. Nor has this growth came at 
the expense of studies and students 
abroad. In 1835 there were 4 Americans 
under the philosophical faculties of Ger- 
man universities ; in 1860 there were 77; 
in 1880, 173; in 1891, 446, and in 1898 
the number had fallen to 397. Thus we 
see that while the number of such stu- 
dents was increasing in America, it was 
also increasing, until the last decade, in 
Germany; but that now, with the de- 
velopment of American universities ca- 
pable of giving the highest education, 
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there is no tendency to an increase in 
the number of American students who 
pursue their studies abroad. 

It was when Harvard and Yale, and 
a few of the younger institutions, had 
begun to feel the force of the university 
idea that Johns Hopkins University was 
founded by the gift by a Baltimore mer- 
chant of a greater sum to education than 
had ever before been made. The new 
university was to be at Baltimore, thus, 
in a way, fulfilling the desire of Wash- 
ington that there might be established, 
near the center of our country, as it then 
was—for he did not say at the Capital— 
a great national university. The trustees 
sought advice of the wisest leaders of 
education in the country. On three of 
these men who survive, President Eliot, 
of Harvard, President Angell, of Michi- 
gan University, and Ex-President White, 
of Cornell, the degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred by Johns- Hopkins Univer- 
sity last Saturday, to recognize, “ not to 
augment,” their honor. All these men 
agreed that the new university should 
devote itself to the instruction of gradu- 
ate students in philosophy and science; 
and it is a most remarkable fact that they 
all agreed in suggesting as head of the 
new university President Daniel C. Gil- 
man, who had lately become president of 
the University of California. He accept- 
ed the post and the task, and the fruit of 
his labors is seen in the record of Johns 
Hopkins University during the period 
just ended by its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary and the resignation of President 
Gilman and the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Remsen. 

Johns Hopkins University was the first 
institution founded in this country, and 
we may say, thus far the only one 
whose main business was not to create 
bachelors of arts but doctors of phi- 
losophy. To be sure, it has an under- 
graduate department, but that is quite 
subsidiary, and a visitor would hardly 
hear of it. It began by establishing fel- 
lowships for graduates engaged in study, 
and those first fellows, and the classes 
following them, were called to professor- 
ships all over the country. They are yet 
young men, such as Royce and Lanman, 
of Harvard; Nicholas Murray Butler, the 
new president of Columbia, and Wood- 
row Wilson, but they are veterans of 
the new learning, followed by a long line 
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of distinguished young scholars. Presi- 
dent Eliot called attention to the visible 
difference between the company of 
graduates of Johns Hopkins and those 
that sit down to a commencement dinner 
at Cambridge. Among the former there 
were no white-haired men; they were all 
young. There was a more significant 
difference. Among the graduates of 
Harvard and Yale there will be a pre- 
dominance of men of business and af- 
fairs, of professional men; while the 
Johns Hopkins men are, as we have said, 
doctors of philosophy, men devoted to 
the development of knowledge, students, 
teachers, men who have given their lives 
to learning. 

It was very pleasant to hear the recog- 
nition which the older universities gave 
to the influence of Johns Hopkins upon 
themselves. We now have universities 
of a different type from those before 
President Gilman organized the Balti- 
more institution. A university no longer 
means a college, with a law school, or a 
medical school, or a theological school 
attached to it. It means an institution 


in which a graduate in arts and sciences 
can pursue his specialized studies in any 


direction ; and the universities of the old 
type have been compelled, by the ex- 
ample of Johns Hopkins, to emulate and, 
if possible, equal its standard. This in- 
fluence has been of enormous value, and 
will tell greatly in the growth of Ameri- 
can scholarship. 

But in this little sketch of the revolu- 
tion in American education in the last 
generation we have not mentioned what 
is, perhaps, its most important feature, 
namely, the new ideal of the professor’s 
duty. It was set down as the law and 
standard for the Johns Hopkins teachers 
that they must give themselves to investi- 
gation and fresh research. Their busi- 
ness was not mere teaching, but also 
searching. Every instructor must be en- 
gaged in some field of fresh productive 
learning, and must publish its results. 
This was an inspiring example to the 
students, who did not have knowledge 
crammed into them but were required to 
search for it. This is the true doctor of 
philosophy spirit, the spirit which gives 
us hope for American scholarship, a 
scholarship which will have its fruits 
even in the productive arts and in com- 
merce, and which will yet bring students 
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from the old world to this to gain some- 
thing such as we are glad to learn by 
study abroad. It was fitting that the 
scholars of this country, and the repre- 
sentatives of all our universities, should 
gether last week in Baltimore to give 
honor to Johns Hopkins and President 
Gilman. 
Js 


The Insult to the Senate 


THE insult to the Senate perpetrated 
by the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina is of such odious character that no 
apology ought to be allowed to purge 
him of contempt or to relieve him of the 
severest punishment which the Senate 
can inflict. That punishment is expul- 
sion. 

The offense of Senator McLaurin is 
less atrocious than that of Senator Till- 
man, and it deserves another grade of 
punishment. Senator Tillman had re- 
peatedly and most offensively, outside the 
Senate, accused his colleague of having 
sold his vote to the Republicans for pat- 
ronage. This charge Senator McLaurin 
has, in the most positive and complete 
way, denied in his own State, before his 
own constituents, and Senator Tillman 
well knew it. It was with this knowl- 
edge in mind that Senator Tillman, with 
his characteristic coarseness, made the in- 
definite charge of corruption which ended 
in his designating his colleague as the 
man he had in mind. He thus publicly, 
in the most dignified legislative body in 
the world, whose courtesies he outrages 
and whose membership he disgraces, 
threw contempt and the charge of false- 
hood on the word of his colleague. It 
was very wrong in Senator McLaurin not 
to meet this insolence with polite but se- 
vere contempt. But it was not in his 
Southern nature. He gave the lie di- 
rect, unparliamentary, but not unpro- 
voked or very unreasonable; and the re- 
sult was the physical encounter which has 
never had a real precedent in all the his- 
tory of the Senate. Before this a mem- 
ber of the other House has beaten down 
a Senator with a cane, and one Senator 
has drawn a pistol on another, and once 
or twice a drunken Senator has threat- 
ened a fracas, but no such scene as this 
has occurred where one Senator has 
beaten another with his fists, and the 
other has tried to strike back. 
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Senator Tillman has been the most un- 
mannerly boor that the Senate has ever 
endured, the most unrestrained in his lan- 
guage. He has what the doctors call a 
bad tongue. The Senate has endured 
the infliction with extraordinary patience, 
partly, we suppose, because there is a 
certain frank bonhomie about this un- 
cultivated man whose sincerity might 
seem in part to excuse his coarseness. 
He represents not the ancient culture of 
South Carolina, but its rude, “ poor 
white,” non-slave holding, uneducated, 
but often vigorous country class. He is 
of the class that recruit the vendettas and 
the lynching bees. His ability as a rough 
and ready speaker made him leader of 
the farmers who gave the planters and 
scholars such a beating, and has made 
him the chief figure in the State which 
produced Calhoun and Hayne and Rhett. 
He first overturned its politics, and then 
captured the party which he had beaten. 
He rules the State as Calhoun ruled it, 
and the whip of his quips and stings he 
has snapped freely over the Senate of the 
United States, until now he has, in his 
insolence, been guilty of an affront which 
we hope the Senate will not forgive. If 
South Carolina will forgive it, she can 
send him back as her chosen represent- 
ative. But if such an offense as his does 
not deserve expulsion we know of none 
that does. A severe rebuke will serve 
the case of Mr. McLaurin. 

After Senator Tillman’s case has been 
disposed of, or before, if he is allowed to 
resume his seat, the charge which he 
makes against his colleague should be 
carefully sifted. 


The President and the Schley 
Controversy 


Tue appeal of Admiral Schley to the 
President was taken for the purpose of 
exhausting his recourse for ‘justice to 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Otherwise, it would have been open to 
his critics in the future to aver that he 
had acquiesced in the ruling of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. His object has now 
been accomplished. The further dispo- 
sition, if any, of his case passes into the 
hands of the people. Altho the decision 
of the President agrees in the main with 
the decisions of the Court of Inquiry— 


that is, it is adverse to Admiral Schley— 
it implies a rebuke to the Navy Depart- 
ment. It holds that the doings of Ad- 
miral Schley prior to the battle of San- 
tiago were fully considered and disposed 
of by President McKinley, and hence 
that they were not open to readjudica- 
tion by the Court of Inquiry. This has 
always been Admiral Schley’s conten- 
tion. The revival of the old charges in 
the precepts sent to the Court of In- 
quiry is thus in the President’s opinion 
unwarranted. 

Having eliminated everything prior to 
the battle of Santiago, the President pro- 
ceeds finally to bestow the laurels of that 
victory not upon either flag officer, but 
upon the captains, tho he avers that Ad- 
miral Sampson was “technically” in 
command. To the advocates of both Ad- 
mirals Sampson and Schley this is a bit- 
ter draft. 

The portion of the decision which will 
arouse much public feeling is that in 
which the President resurrects the offi- 
cially repudiated charge of timidity 
against Schley, because of the “ Brook- 
lyn’s”’ loop, altho he bears willing testi- 
mony to that officer’s courage at all other 
times in the action. Having found that 
the “Brooklyn” was maneuvered to 
avoid “dangerous proximity” to the 
Spanish ships, Mr. Roosevelt leaves it to 
be inferred that he thinks the flagship 
should have dashed headlong into the 
enemy’s fleet and that only personal ap- 
prehension on the part of Schley pre- 
vented this. Even the opponents of 
Schley have hastened to point out the 
fallacy of this conclusion. One of them, 
the New York Evening Post, says: 


“In the discussion of the ‘ Brooklyn’s’ 
‘loop,’ we fear that Colonel Roosevelt’s own 
impulsive valor has led him to overlook the 
real motive and justification of that sheering 
movement. It was in evidence before the 
Court of Inquiry that both Captain Cook and 
Admiral Schley had coolly and deliberately 
determined to prevent the ‘ Brooklyn’ from 
getting disabled early in the battle. ‘ Much 
will depend upon this ship to-day,’ was the 
burden of their thoughts as they saw the sup- 
posedly swift Spanish cruisers coming out, 
with the ‘New York’ away, the ‘ Massachu- 
setts’ coaling at Guantanamo, the ‘ Iowa’ foul- 
bottomed and slow, the ‘Indiana’ with crip- 
pled machinery, and realized that the ‘ Brook- 
lyn’ could alone be counted on to hang upon 
the flank of the fleeing Spaniards if they once 














got clear. We have always believed, there- 
fore, that the commander of the ‘ Brooklyn’ 
showed true comprehension of the situation, 
as everybody supposed it to be, when he re- 
solved to keep his speedy cruiser out of a 
mélée at close quarters, in which she might 
be smashed and allow the enemy to outfoot 
the other American vessels. 

“Tt was not a question of ‘ danger,’ which 
the President says must not be ‘too nicely 
weighed by those whose trade it is to dare 
greatly for the honor of the flag.’ It was sim- 
ply a question of making the fastest ship tell 
most powerfully in the long issues of a dubious 
fight. The President apparently thinks that 
Schley should have imitated Wainwright, who 
‘drove his fragile craft against the foe.’ But 
the cases were very different. The ‘ Glouces- 
ter’ might have been sunk without endanger- 
ing the outcome; if the ‘ Brooklyn’ had been 
rashly put out of the fight, the ‘ Colon’ at least 
might have escaped,” 


Throughout this whole controversy 
THE INDEPENDENT has refrained from 
discussing Admiral Sampson’s proceed- 
ings because the issues framed seemed 
to us to involve only the conduct of Ad- 
miral Schley.’ It did not follow, in our 
opinion, that if Schley was right Samp- 
son was wrong, or vice versa. We have 
believed that both Sampson and Schley 
did “their utmost ” to the best of their 
ability. But now, in taking leave of the 
whole question, the general demolition of 
the contentions of Admiral Sampson’s 
advocates is worthy of note. The Presi- 
dent shears down the claim to the honor 
of the victory for him by saying that he 
‘“ wag hardly more than technically in the 
fight,” and destroys it altogether in pro- 
nouncing the action a “ Captains’ fight,” 
Credit, however, is allowed him for (1) 
“the excellence of the blockade,” (2) 
“the preparedness of the squadron,” 
(tho the “ New York” was removed 
and consequently his effective chas- 
ing force was halved), (3) “ the arrange- 
ment of the ships’ heads in a semi- 
circle around the harbor” (altho this 
compelled the vessels to approach the 
enemy on paths converging to a center, 
thus insuring confusion and a miélée, 
which, in fact, to a considerable extent did 
occur), and (4) “the standing orders in 
accordance with which they instantly 
moved to the attack of the Spaniards.” 

Admiral Sampson is an excellent offi- 
cer, mainly distinguished for his scien- 
tific attainments. He made an admi- 
rable instructor and superintendent at 
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the Naval Academy. He carried on most 
efficiently the plans of Rear-Admiral 
Montgomery Sicard and Captain Wil- 
liam M. Folger, who preceded him as 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, in the 
development of the new guns of the navy. 
During his brief command of the Atlan- 
tic fleet he kept it to the standard set by 
Rear-Admiral Francis M. Bunce, and 
later by Rear-Admiral Sicard, whom he’ 
succeeded, until failing powers virtually 
transferred its real management into the 
hands of his staff. Whence most of the 
present trouble. 

Since the re-exacerbation of the con- 
troversy last summer, Admiral Sampson 
has been mentally incapacitated. He is 
therefore not at all responsible for the 
exaggerated “ claims ” advanced for him, 
nor for the virulent attacks on Admiral 
Schley made in his behalf. 

We hope the controversy throughout 
the country will now die a natural, if lin- 
gering, death. We do not see any good 
to be gained by keeping it up. In navy 
circles, however, the President’s decision 
may have some very interesting results 
which will doubtless excite discussion. 


& 


The Dissimulation of Knowledge 


It was a school boy’s blunder, who, 
when directed to compose a sentence con- 
taining an unfamiliar word, wrote: 
“The teacher’s work is the dissimulation 
of knowledge.” And yet, if truth is 
often spoken in jest, it is sometimes 
spoken in ignorance. 

For we seem to know of teachers, or 
of institutions of learning, or of directors 
or trustees of such institutions, that seem 
to think it not merely their duty to dis- 
cover and disseminate knowledge, but 
also by concealment, or repression of 
knowledge, or, more usually, by the soft- 
ening and explaining away of its mean- 
ing and bearing, to prevent knowledge, 
or the full sense of it, from reaching the 
public mind. This is an attitude which 
may give us grave concern. 

It is an old saying of a wise man that, 
if he were given the choice between truth 
and the search for truth, he would un- 
hesitatingly choose the latter. But the 
choice is not given. We do not have ab- 
solute truth, only approximate truth; 
and truth remains truth to us only as we 
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constantly and repeatedly verify it. And 
it is only the central regions of truth that 
we do not verify without some expecta- 
tion that we shall rearrange and revise or 
even reverse our conclusions. 

The loyal student or Christian is the 
one whose attitude toward truth is that 
of eager search, in full trust in its su- 
preme value and certain safety. To such 
a spirit the most dangerous foe is the 
fear of its conclusions. A person who 
looks at possible new truth with appre- 
hension instead of hope, is already lost; 
and he who condemns the man who is 
evidently honestly seeking for truth, even 
tho he reaches wrong conclusions, is well- 
nigh lost. 

Therefore it is that we should always 
hesitate to choose that line of opposition 
to a new thought which is concerned 
with its danger to society or to religion. 
We may think or speak of this danger, 
but should be careful not to let it inter- 
fere with our conclusions of fact. For 
example, students of social and political 
science are presenting us certain novel 
views as to the relations of capital to 
labor, as to the control by the State over 
franchises which have hitherto been pri- 
vate property, views which seem to some 
to turn topsy turvy our social system. 
What ought to be our attitude toward 
such new views? It should be that of 
earnest, eager search for the truth. It 
should not be concealed ; it should not be 
avoided. We ought to find out whether 
Germany, in its old age pension system, 
or New Zealand, in its compulsory arbi- 
tration, or England, in its postal social- 
ism, or even Henry George, in his single 
tax theory, is right ; and if right we ought 
to adopt the reforms. To fear the in- 
vestigation, to avoid it, to conceal from 
the public its results, because opposed to 
them, to remove teachers for holding 
them, or even, if believing in them, to 
encourage their adoption by underesti- 
mating their effects, and so allaying the 
fear of them, is but the dissimulation of 
knowledge. 

We hardly need to make application 
of what we mean to the department of 
theology; we are all familiar with ex- 
amples of the evil. The study of theol- 
ogy is of great importance, tho it has 
been in the past much overestimated. 
We think the danger is now quite as 
great in the other direction. 
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The fresh development of theology in 
the search for new truth always belongs 
to the progressive school. Its represent- 
atives are always called liberals, and its 
opponents conservatives. Their attitudes 
toward possible new truth are always 
mutually antagonistic. There is, on the 
part of conservatives, such an assurance 
that they have already all needed truth, 
that they feel an apprehension, a real 
fear, of new research, and they are neces- 
sarily hostile to its results, whether true 
or false. This is to be expected, and is 
as natural as it is unfortunate and repre- 
hensible. But the attitude of the liberal 
school is not always much better. To 
our mind the courage, the hardihood, if 
you will the insolence and impudence of 
truth, is more commendable than the 
apologetic attitudes which it too often 
assumes. We seem to see those whom 
we know to be representatives of liberal 
theology explaining away and minifying 
their deviations from old credal faiths, 
as if truth were to be excused and apolo- 
gized for or even denied, instead of being 
advanced full high with banners. To be 
sure, if the full bearing of one’s supposed 
new truth were acknowledged he might 
find his peace in his Church endangered, 
but the sophistication of truth is not 
quite consonant with its glory. There 
are many ways in which foes and friends 
may be guilty of the dissimulation of 


knowledge. 
S & 


Suburbanism 


It has been our undeviating purpose 
to foster the urbanizing of the country. 
In turn the city must be suburbanized. 
The old time suburb was simply the 
crude elements of city life, for the most 
part coarse and unworked. It was an 
inheritance from medievalism, which 
surrounded the city with a’ wall for pro- 
tection. To-day suburbs are something 
quite different. They spread away in- 
definitely from the massed town, and 
present by all odds most of beauty and 
refinement. Walls have been torn down, 
while yards have enlarged, trees in- 
creased, lawns grown picturesque, and 
there is a notable absence of social con- 
gestion, as with the tenement. The sur- 
roundings of Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, Louisville and Chicago 
take in social groupings which line to- 
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gether in a circumference many times 
that of the city. Around Boston we find 
such remarkable coalition of city and 
country as Brookline, Cambridge and 
Concord; and it is still St. Louis when 
you have taken in Forest Park, Old 
Orchard and Kirkwood. Such subur- 
banism is the growth of the last thirty 
years. Before that there were outlying 
villas or villages, to which a part of the 
population took itself at night. Brook- 
lyn was not a part of New York in any 
integral sense. Now New York City 
practically covers nearly all of Long 
Island, and reaches fifty miles up the 
Hudson. There is in this expansion of 
the city a unity of spirit and an identity 
of purpose. The decayed wards of de- 
generate tenement homes do not con- 
stitute the defining part of our large 
cities. Meanwhile rapid transit grows 
more rapid, and the circumference moves 
out farther and farther. These outer 
lines of circumvallation are the richer, 
finer, better cultivated part of the city, 
and so goes on the process of urbanizing 
the country. 

How far will the future suburbanized 
city reach out? How completely will it 
aerate itself and how thoroughly will it 
weed out the tenement? Will there be a 
nucleus of solidity left? There is no 
need of answering too promptly these 
questions. Electricity makes it so pos- 
sible to order goods, and to deliver them 
at a distance, that it does not carry us 
into the visionary to suppose the stores 
of the future city to be surrounded with 
greensward, a marked absence of horses 
and drays, a novel presence of new 
methods of traction and transit. In 
other words, we can conceive it probable 
that not only the homes of the great 
cities will be widely scattered, but also 
the business houses dissevered to a great 
degree from their present system of con- 
glomerated massing. A very little more 
progress in transportation will enable us 
to do away with density of population, 
and quite as well with the crowding of 
business. The loss from covering a 
larger area would be more than com- 
pensated by the easier movement of 
transport cars. The loss of time from 
colliding drays is greatly increasing in 
our cities. We may resort to overhead 
and subway transportation, but we shall, 
with electric transport and greatly ac- 
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celerated speed, find it wiser to expand. 
A little imagination shows the future 
city thus becoming almost wholly sub- 
urban in its nature. While homes are 
planted in gardens, business houses may 
have a free area around each one suffi- 
cient to relieve confusion and collision. 
With this we anticipate a delightful re- 
lease from noise and the sensation of 
rush and crowding. Can we not do quite 
as much real work, accomplish as much, 
without hurry and without excitement? 

If we turn now to face toward the 
country we shall find a change going on 
quite as remarkable. As the city moves 
out the country moves in, and there is 
a fine blending of the two in that which 
we have termed suburbanism. Birds 
that have heretofore kept themselves 
alien from our homes, or possibly found 
here and there a congenial spot, are leav- 
ing their coverts, forsaking forest life 
and allying themselves to human com- 
pany. They find a vast amount of fruit 
food in this new sort of community and 
as a rule a cordial welcome to help them- 
selves. The mountain ash is one of our 
very popular and most beautiful small 
lawn trees. It bears bushels of hand- 
some berries, in clusters which brighten 
the autumn months. These berries are 
favorite food of more varieties of birds 
than can be found in any locality. Birds 
of passage drop down, all along the au- 
tumn days, and dine heartily. Robins de- 
lay their departure for the South to pro- 
long their feasts. Catbirds prefer in- 
sects, but take occasional lunches. Yel- 
low hammers prefer ants and bugs, but 
eat a few berries. Orioles dip into them, 
when they cannot find grapes or plums. 
If you fancy the idea of making birds at 
home with you, you may also plant free- 
ly the Tartarian honeysuckle and the 
high-bush cranberry—a viburnum with 
superb scarlet berries. The honeysuckle 
is in its prime for hungry birds during 
July and August; the cranberry is sel- 
dom eaten by them until winter, when 
the pine grosbeak revels in its abundance. 
The wood thrush and hermit thrush are 
also becoming suburbanites, while the 
tanagers, with their brilliant clothing, 
make their homes in our orchards, and 
the indigo bird in our bushes. As a 
rule the suburbanist abhors a gun, and 
makes his lawn a perfectly safe retreat. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that 
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most of our birds live in the forest by 
preference. Give them absolute security 
and they prefer our company. This is 
one change that accompanies the drift 
toward a more open and widespread 
town life. In Boston suburbs the gray 
squirrel is as common as the robin and 
blue bird. There seems to be reason why 
the pretty red squirrel should not be 
harbored, since it destroys birds’ eggs 
and young birds. To bring about life 
harmony, and a maximum of pleasure 
and safety, is the new suburban problem. 
A few very pretty birds and animals will 
be exterminated, but there will come in 
a community and fellowship of the shy 
with the domestic and the human that 
has heretofore been impossible. That is, 
the country will frankly meet the city, 
bringing country pleasures, country air, 
country crops and the creatures that ab- 
hor the old-time town or city. 
Suburban improvement will not here- 
after move on strictly the same lines as 
formerly. The elegant and retired resi- 
dence will not be the main end. There 
will be a good deal more interest in mak- 


ing such homes self-supporting; ulti- 
mately they will do that. Any one, with 
a market so close at hand, will be able on 
four or five acres, free of rent, to raise 
most of his own food, and to sell enough 


to pay for other expenses. Among 
other reforms we shall get rid of the 
bill boards and other advertisements ; we 
shall establish playgrounds for old and 
young, and educate the art ideas on 
which depend landscape planting, color- 
ing and architectural designing. Land- 
scape gardening will become more of a 
national instinct. Tree planting must 
undergo a schooling of common sense. 
Highways have yet to be made ideal. 
Fences and hedges along the street must 
be removed. Lawns should come down 
to the public driveway. Suburbanism 
will, of course, be modified by locality 
and climate. In the South it has yet to 
clear away the hovels that constitute the 
surroundings of large cities ; and scaven- 
ger work must not be left to turkey buz- 
zards. In Georgia, Thomasville is an 
example of a town undertaking to meet 
the conditions of a modern model. St. 
Louis is greatly improving its outer bor- 
ders, and Cincinnati can show us a good 
example of suburbanism. In all cases 
give us little art and much nature; little 
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formality and much simplicity. Trees 
should be largely planted of native va- 
rieties. Brooks should be left to flow as 
brooks, but kept clean and unpolluted. 
Sewerage should be burned, and the soil 
made fertile with waste material. In 
fine, suburbanism offers the ideal oppor- 
tunity for model homes for both rich 
and poor; for both those who seek so- 
ciety and those who love nature. It 
offers the best of chances for both indi- 
vidualism and social co-operation. 
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People must not be too 
eager to hurry up the 
three committees that 
are at work straightening out the creed 
of the Presbyterian Church. After eight 
days’ work these committees have ad- 
journed again until April 9th, which will 
give them short time enough to finish 
their task before the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May. There are three 
committees at work, each attempting the 
labor in a different way. One tinkers 
the old Confession of Faith. It has de- 
cided to revise the section which declares 
that the good works of unregenerate men 
“are sinful and cannot please God,” al- 
tho not to do them would be even more 
sinful. They have also decided to re- 
vise the section which declares the Pope 
of Rome to be “ that Antichrist, that man 
of sin, and son of perdition;” and an- 
other section which declares it a sin to 
refuse a legal oath. These amendments 
will remove very bad _ excrescenses. 
Two new chapters are also recommended, 
one on the Holy Spirit, and the other 
“On the Gospel ”—that is, the mission- 
ary work of the Church. Another com- 
mittee attempts to get around the Con- 
fession by a declaratory statement to the 
effect that it is not to be taken as meaning 
what its language seems to niean—on 
certain ponits. One of these is decrees, 
and especially reprobation ; and the other 
is infant damnation. But the most im- 
portant of the committees, it seems to us, 
is that whose business it is to prepare an 
easy, workable, everyday, twentieth cen- 
tury Presbyterian creed, which common 
folks can understand, but which is not— 
oh, no! to take the place of the long Con- 
fession. Not half of this “ Brief State- 
ment ” has yet been agreed on, of which 
the first article, that on “ Revelation and 
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the Rule of Faith,” is the one that is most 
important, and which we hope will not 
be any more stringent than is the liberal 
language of the old Confession. It is 
very curious that there should be three 
separate revisions of subscription in 
progress, and we cannot be sure that all, 
or even any, will be adopted. We only 
fear that revision will make subscription 
more binding and more difficult. At 
present subscription means very little. 
Sd 


The announcement of the 
release of Miss Stone and 
Madame Tsilka ends a 
long anxiety. Miss Stone was well 
known in this country, having been, be- 
fore her entrance in missionary life, one 
of the editorial staff of The Congrega- 
tionalist, at Boston. No foresight could 
have anticipated her capture. It was one 
of those events that come like lightning 
from the sky, or, rather, an earthquake 
from below. She was in a large com- 
pany ; there was no apprehension of rob- 
bery; and who could have thought of 
such ar. outrage by a revolutionary com- 


Miss Stone’s 
Release 


mittee for a purely political purpose? 
For it must not be thought that her cap- 
ture was the work of vulgar Turkish or 


Bulgarian brigands. If that had been 
the case there would have been no such 
tedious negotiations. It was the work of 
shrewd but unprincipled men engaged in 
a desperate effort to free Macedonia of 
Turkish rule. It was a Bulgarian com- 
mittee, we suppose, the same that has not 
hesitated before now at murder of men 
high in office, and against whom the 
Roumanian Government has had good 
occasion to protest. Now the United 
States has the same occasion. We had to 
hold our peace while Miss Stone’s life 
was in pawn, but now the most search- 
ing investigation should be made. We 
have kept faith with the scoundrels and 
allowed them to escape. They have kept 
faith and freed their captive. But now 
the truce is ended. They should be 
hunted to the death. How this can be 
done we do not know; that is a matter 
for diplomats and possibly soldiers. We 
want Macedonia free, but we detest the 
methods of terrorism and abduction and 
murder adopted by the revolutionary 
committee. 
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We observe the fact that 
in the Episcopal diocese 
of Fond du Lac the custom has 
begun to prevail of addressing the 
Bishop by the title “ My Lord.” Indeed, 
the custom may be said to have high 
support there, for Archdeacon Rogers 
and the Rev. Professor Jewel, of the 
faculty of Grafton Hall, at Fond du Lac, 
declare that it is their custom thus to 
address the Bishop, or Bishops, without 
rebuke. For Fond du Lac has two bish- 
ops, My Lord Grafton and My Lord 
Weller ; and it was the spectacular con- 
secration of the latter, with miters and 
staves and kisses and unctions, that so 
delighted the diocese and so astounded 
the rest of the Church a year ago. For, 
be it remembered that the Diocese of 
Fond du Lac, tho a very little one—it 
has two bishops, 42 clergy and 4,139 
communicants—sets the pace and exam- 
ple in ritual for the whole Church. But 
it must not be allowed that Bishops 
Grafton and Weller are to have the 
credit of having introduced to this coun- 
try the new form of reverential address. 
That honor belongs to Bishop Turner, 
the senior bishop of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. It has been quite 
a common thing for several years, espe- 
cially since his return from Africa, to 
address him as “ My Lord.” To be sure 
the other bishops of his Church do not 
approve of it, but he is an aged ex-slave 
who has enjoyed much flattery, and he 
does not see why, if English bishops are 
so addressed, he should not be also. It 
doubtless adds the semblance of dignity 
where it is needed, or valued. 


& 


We thank Secretary Hay 
for his admirable note ad- 
dressed to the Russian and 
Chinese Governments in protest against 
exclusive privileges being granted to 
Russians in Manchuria, in opening 
mines, operating railroads or in any 
other way industrially developing the 
province. His note is a specimen of frank 
American diplomacy. He declares that 
such monopolies would be a distinct 
breach of stipulations of China’s treaties 
with foreign Powers, and would per- 
manently impair China’s sovereign 
rights ; and further that they would con- 


“ My Lord” 


Our Protest 
to Russia 
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flict with the assurances as to the policy 
of the open door repeatedly made by the 
Russian Government. Nothing could be 
more explicit than this note, and we are 
glad to see that it has been answered in 
a way to give satisfaction except to such 
as believe that those who sup with 
the Devil should have a long spoon. A 
significant thing about this note is its 
date. It was written immediately after 
the signing of the alliance between Great 
Britain and Japan, and was evidently in- 
tended to express our moral support of 
an alliance into which our national policy 
would not allow us to enter. Now we 
shall be interested to learn whether Ger- 
many is likely to insist on exclusive con- 
cessions in Shantung, and whether our 
Government will direct a similar protest 
to that Power. If Germany should, as 
reported, insist on such concessions, it 
may indicate an agreement between Rus- 
sia and Germany which may have im- 
portant results. 


The matter of expansion can be over- 
done by untimely suggestions. Such are 
those which we find given large space in 
an able army and navy journal, which 
proposes that we ask England to swap 
of Canada for the Philippines and throw 
in Jamaica and the Bahamas by way of 
boot. Really this must be meant as a 
joke. But it is a rather dangerous sort 
of joke when the same journal suggests 
that if we are to take the Panama Canal 
the people thereabouts prefer to call 
themselves Panamaans and not Colom- 
bians, and that they would be very glad 
to be annexed to the United States. Such 
ends are hindered by being furthered. 


& 


Among the notable celebrations of the 
season is this which commemorates the 
beginning of Pope Leo’s jubilee year. 
He was elected Pope in February 2oth, 
1878, and it was expected that so old and 
feeble a man would not long survive. As 
it is, he has outlived all but two or three 
of the cardinals that chose him and has 
created a new cardinalate. He deserves 
the honor so universally yielded to one 
of the wisest and best men that ever oc- 
eupied Peter’s seat. 

& 


A number of denominational journals 
are mourning the decrease in the number 
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of theological students. We have heard 
that plaint so many times—it comes up 
every few years—that we are not dis- 
turbed at it. The Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1900 gives a 
total of 8,009 theological students in the 
country, a loss of 252. This is not seri- 
ous. The number reported for 1870 was 

1254; 1875, 5,234; 1880, 5,242; 1885, 
5.7783 1890, 7,613; 1895, 8,050; 1900, 
8,009. On the whole, the supply fairly 
meets the demand. 


It is a curious reversal of ordinary 
conditions by which the constitutional 
convention in Connecticut proposes to 
make the Senate the popular branch, and 
the lower House the palladium of ancient 
prescriptive right. It is decided that the 
House shall be composed of one repre- 
sentative from each town or city, while 
the Senate, to be increased to seventy or 
a hundred, shall have its membership ap- 
portioned by population. This is town 
rule maintained at its extreme, and we 
wonder whether a popular vote will in- 
dorse and accept it. 


& 


We regret that the bill to restrict child 
labor in factories has been defeated in 
the South Carolina Legislature. The 
main reason seems to have been a sort of 
feeling that one’s child is his own, and a 
parent can do what he pleases with it. 
It comes from that monstrous sense of 
sacred liberty which makes a man claim 
the right to wallop his nigger or his child 
or his wife whenever he pleases. But 
the State has rights in children as truly 
as parents, and so the duty to see to it 
that they have a chance to grow into 
worthy citizens. 


We are very glad to learn that the 
Versions Committee of the American 
Bible Society at a very full meeting at- 
tended by representatives of six of our 
leading denominations has unanimously 
recommended that the constitution of the 
society be so amended as to allow it to 
publish the Revised Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible. This follows the precedent 
of the British Bible Society. But in or- 
der to publish the American edition, 
which is desirable, an arrangement will 
have to be made with Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, who hold the copyright, 





INSURANCE 


A Sad Travesty 


TueE Protected Knights of America, 
a fraternal organization operating in 
Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi, has 
yielded to the inevitable consequence of 
attempting the impossible—namely, fur- 
nishing life insurance upon a scheme 
which does not provide the means. The 
Supreme Protector announces in a long 
communication to the Protected Knights 
that they are no longer protected. Since 
the order was chartered, he says, 7,800 
benefit certificates have been issued, and 
“we have had” 50 death losses. This 
means that the members refused to pay 
for protection, and the letter records that 
more than one-half lapsed “ before the 
deputy received his full compensation,” 
and did not pay a cent into the mortuary 
fund. In November-January last “ our 
mortality was appalling;” chapter after 
chapter became suspended, until the 
membership was reduced below 2,000, 
and $25,000 was due for death claims. 
An arrangement was made for transfer 
to the American Guild ; this organization 
is twelve years old, and the late Supreme 
Protector appeals- to all “to hold them- 
selves in readiness to be transferred to 
the Guild,” adding his own conviction 
that “all of our cheap fraternal orders 
must go down or raise their rates.” 

It is a necessity in life insurance 
that some shall pay for others, but when 
everybody seems to count upon being in- 
sured at the expense of the rest the mat- 
ter would be ridiculous if the conse- 
quences were not serious. Still there are 
persons, it appears, who really think (or 
act as if they thought) that life insur- 
ance protection can be had without pay- 
ing for it if there are enough of what we 
cannot describe better than as gilt-paper 
titles. Certainly money would not be re- 
quired if there were “ enough” of such 
tinsel. But does anybody know how 
many snowballs would be required to 


heat an oven? 
& 


THE Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has issued a most interesting biograph- 
ical sketch of its late President, Henry 
B. Hyde, which contains contributions 
by James W. Alexander, President of the 
Equitable Life; Richard A. McCurdy, 
President of the Mutual Life; John A. 


McCall, President of the New York Life; 
the late James G. Batterson, President of 
the Travelers, and John R. Hegeman, 
President of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Dr. Edward W. 
Lambert, a member of the original 
Board of Directors and chief of the 
medical staff of the Society; James 
B. Loring, the first clerk employed 
in the office, now registrar of the 
Society; Thomas D. Jordan, the sec- 
ond clerk employed and now controller 
of the Equitable, also contribute. The 
story of the organization and early years 
of the Society’s history reads like a 
romance. Think of Henry B. Hyde 
as a youth of 25 who could resign his 
clerkship in what was then a large 
life insurance company (according to 
the times), where he might reasonably 
expect to earn advancement, for the sake 
of founding a company of his own. How 
modestly, prudently, energetically and 
firmly he founded it, starting from that 
March in 1859, is all on record. Con- 
sidering that life insurance had not at 
that time taken any firm place in public 
estimation, and that the task before the 
youth was not only to procure persons 
to insure, but, as his first step toward 
organization, to find capitalists who 
would invest $100,000 upon faith in 
something yet to be done, he must 
have had a special gift of persuasion. 
That he possessed it, retained it, and 
hightened it by use, is certain. The 
indefinable something called personal 
magnetism was in him to the full meas- 
ure which one man can contain. He 
lived and breathed in and for his work, 
the Equitable, and he had no toleration 
for anything less than whole hearted and 
successful work in others. Yet the mod- 
esty of the man was another trait, ex- 
plicable by the fact that he thought about 
what he was doing and about what to 
do—never about himself. So absorbed 
was he in this that he carried it to the 
point of self-effacement. He did not de- 
sire to be in the foreground; he was in- 
different to biographical mention; he did 
not even care to be talked about. Appre- 
ciation and personal affection were excel- 
lent, but his paraphrase and application 
of both would immediately have been 
of some new service in the work of the 
Equitable. 
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FINANCIAL 


The United States Trust Com- 
pany 


Joun A. Stewart has signified his in- 
tention to resign as president of the 
United States Trust Company of New 
York. He will be succeeded by ex-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Lyman J. Gage. 
Mr. Stewart was active in the organiza- 
tion of the trust company in 1853 and 
was its first secretary. In 1864 he re- 
tired to become assistant treasurer of the 
United States; but in 1865, on the death 
of the first president, Joseph Lawrence, 
Mr. Stewart returned to the trust com- 
pany and became its president. He was 
most active in the negotiation of various 
United States bond issues, and his influ- 
ence in financial circles has always been 
very great. There is no stronger trust 
company than the United States Trust 
Company. In 1853 its capital was $1,- 
000,000, but as the business grew the 
capital was increased to $2,000,000. The 
surplus and profits now amount to $11,- 
432,995. D. Willis James is vice-presi- 
dent and James S. Clark is second vice- 
president. The trustees include John 
Harsen Rhoades, John Crosby Brown, 
William Rockefeller, Gustav H. Schwab, 
James Stillman, John Claflin, D. O. Mills 
and Marshall Field and other names 
equally strong. Mr. Gage will probably 
be formally elected president at the April 
meeting of the Board of Trustees. 


& 


Steel Corporation's Meeting 


At the first annual meeting of the 
United States Steel Corporation, held in 
Hoboken last week, 76 per cent. of the 
capital stock was represented, but nearly 
all of this by proxies. The proceedings 
were entirely open to the public, but only 


a few persons were present. Notice was 
given that the company desired that any 
stockholder should examine the books to 
his satisfaction. A holder of ten shares 
said he would like to copy the agree- 
ments made with the underwriting syndi- 
cate. Printed copies were promptly 
handed to him, for his convenience, and 
the official copies in the books were also 
laid before him. President Schwab de- 
sired to vote in his own name, and did 
cast his vote for 50,001 shares. The re- 
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port for the nine months ending with 
December (heretofore published, show- 
ing net earnings of $84,779,298), was 
submitted. Hereafter the company’s 
year will coincide with the calendar year. 
By the stock vote, which was unanimous, 
the agreements, elections and other acts 
of the Directors and committees were ap- 
proved and ratified. On the same day, J. 
P. Morgan & Co., managers of the un- 
derwriting syndicate, declared and dis- 
tributed to the members of the syndicate 
a dividend of 5 per cent. on $200,000,000, 
the entire sum pledged. It will be re- 
membered that only $25,000,000 was 
called, and that this was returned some 
time ago. The underwriting profits, of 
which $10,000,000 was thus distributed, 
have been estimated at $56,000,000. 


J 


Financial Items 


Tue banking house of Fisk & Rob- 
inson offers a limited amount of Gulf 
and Ship Island Railroad Company’s 5 
per cent. gold bonds, particulars regard- 
ing which will be found on another page. 

....A great field of copper deposits 
has been discovered in North Rhodesia, 
150 miles from Victoria Falls; and the 
course of the Cape-to-Cairo railroad will 
be diverted to pass through it. 

....The Council in St. Petersburg has 
approved the plan of the Verner-McKee 
syndicate (of Pittsburg) for the estab- 
lishment of an extensive trolley system 
in that city, to include the five existing 
horse-car lines. 

....-The Corn Exchange National 
Bank, of Chicago, capital $2,000,000, is 
to absorb the Merchants’ National Bank, 
of the same city, capital $1,000,000. The 
new institution will have more than $50,- 
000,000 of deposits. The Corn Ex- 
change not long ago absorbed the North- 
western National and the America Na- 
tional. 

....lt is said that the Inter-State 
Trust Company, incorporated in New 
Jersey a few days ago, will secure con- 
trolling interests in a considerable num- 
ber of National and State banks in vari- 
ous parts of the country, the underlying 
idea of the organizers being to make the 
resources of each bank available for the 
support of the entire chain, 
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Humors 

Waste matters which the skin, kidneys 
and other organs were too torpid (in the 
cold days) to take care of, and cannot take 
care of now without help, there is such an 
accumulation of them. 

They litter the whole system. Pimples, 
boils and other eruptions, loss of appetite, 
that tired feeling, bilious turns, fits of in- 
digestion, dull headaches and many other 
troubles common inthe Spring are due to 
them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Removes all humors, overcomes all their 
effects, strengthens and tones the whole 
system. 


“ | had salt rheum on my hands so that I could not 
work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it drove out 
the humor. I continued its use till the sores disap- 
peared.”—Mnrs. IRA O. BROWN, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 





The Lawyers’ Title Insurance 
Company of New York, 


37 Liberty Street, New York. 
38-44 Court Street, Brooklyn, 


Capital and Surplus, $3,500,000 


Defends any titles insured, at its own expense, when 
assailed. 





GUARANTEED MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


Are first mortgages upon selected real estate in this City 
with payment of principal and interest guaranteed by this 
Company. 

First mortgages on real estate in this City are among the 
best investments. When guaranteed by this Company they 
are the safest investments obtainable. Iaterest is remitted 
regularly to the lender by the Company and he is saved all 
the care and trouble incidental to mortgage securities. 





She Lawyers’ Mortgage Insurance 
Company, 
37 Liberty St., New York. 





VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York ana Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at aes. 
All securities listed at the New you, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Stoek missi 


High-class Mr eiotral ond Heliroed —-y AF, KX fate 

very. 

NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 
1840—1902 


Old Colony Nurseries 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines 
Evergreens and Perennials 


A and fine stock of well-rooted plants, grown in sandy loam. 
Good plants, best sizes for planting; very cheap. Pri cata- 
logue Pree on application. 


T. R. WATSON, - PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


When the head is wrong, everything is wrong. 
Make the head and heart right with Dr. Jayne’s 
Tonic Vermifuge.—Adv. 











, es 3 ° | ag 
Giant Flowering Caladium 

Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. Leaves 3 
tos feet long by 2 or 2&% feet broad; peitectly immense, and make 
a plant which for tropical luxuriance has noequal Added to this 
wonder ul foliage effect are the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 
15 inches long, snow white, with a rich and exquisite fragrance 

jants bloom perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the year 
round in pots, Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn p\ant, 
but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, halls or conserva- 
tories it rivals the choicest palms in foliage, to say nothing of its 
magnificent flowers. Thrives in any soil or situation, and grows 
and blooms all the year, and will astonish every one with its mag- 
nificence—so novel, effective, free growing and t. 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full perfection, 
asc. each; 3 for 60c.; 6 for $1.00 by mail, postpaid, 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; profusely Illustrated ; 
Large Colored Plates; 136 pages; FREE to any wos expect to 
order, Many great novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Croup, that swift-working, alarming enemy of 
children, can nearly always be vanquished with 
Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant.—Adv. 
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OBITUARY 


CHARLES L. TIFFANY. 


Charles L. Tiffany, of Messrs. Tiffany & Company, 
died Tuesday, February 18th, at ninety years o om 
Mr. Tiffany was born February 15th, 1812, at Kil- 
lingly, Conn., and went to school in Danielsonville 
and at Plainfield Academy in Windham County. In 
1837 he began business in New York with one thou- 
sand dollars capital loaned by his father. The firm was 
Tiffany & Young. Mr. Tiffany married a sister of his 
partner. In 1847 the increase in the firm’s business. made 
necessary moving to a larger store, at No. 271 Broad- 
way, at Chambers street. Diamond jewelry, watches, 
clocks, silverware and bronzes became the features of 
the firm’s stock. Political disturbances in Paris caused 
a decline of about 50 per cent. in the price of dia- 
monds, and Mr. Tiffany and his partners decided to in- 
vest most of their available resources in the precious 

ems. The purchases of diamonds in Paris and the 
mportation of the gems placed Tiffany, Young & Ellis 
in the front rank as diamond merchants. They bought 
later many historic gems, including a zone of dia- 
monds which had m worn by arie Antoinette. 
In 1850 the Paris branch of the firm was formed, 
and Gideon F. T. was admitted to partnershi 
and placed in charge of the branch. Mr. Young an 
Mr. Ellis retired from the firm in 1853, and some new 
partners were admitted to the house, which then be- 
came Tiffany & Co. In the following year another 
move was made to a new building at No. 550 Broad- 
way.. Upon the completion of the Atlantic cable in 
1858 Mr. Tiffany bought the remaining cable and cut 
it up into souvenirs, creating a great stroke of busi- 
ness. In 1868 the firm of Tiffany & Co. was incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New York, with 
Mr. Tiffany as president. In the same year a London 
branch of the house was established. In 1870 the 
fireproof building now occupied by Tiffany & Co. was 
erected for the house at Union Square and Fifteenth 
street, on the ground which had been occupied for 
years by Dr. Cheever’s Church of the Puritans. With 
the removal to that building many new departments 
were added. The house had become famous in Europe 
as well as in this city, and had received prizes at 
great expositions for its exhibits. Later the exhibits 
of the house at great expositions in Paris, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, and in other cities, attracted much 
attention. Mr. Tiffany received rsonal decorations 
- Ly French Government and from the Emperor 
1) ussia. 





EDWARD S§8. ISHAM. 
Edward 8. Isham,the well-known Chicago lawyer, who 


died in New York last week, was born in Bennington, 
Vt., January 15, 1836. His father was Pierpont 
Isham, who for many years was a member of the Su- 
preme Court bench of Vermont. Edward S. Isham was 
graduated from Williams College, studied law at Har- 
vard, and at twenty-one was admitted to the bar in 
Vermont and Illinois. It was in the latter State that 
he began his practice. Of late years he had been a 
partner with Robert T. Lincoln, President Lincoln’s 
son, in the firm of Isham, Lincoln & Beale. Mr. Isham 
was a stanch Republican and for several years he was 
a member of the Legislature of Illinois. His law 
practice in recent years has been confined entirely to 
the higher courts, and he has had many cases of great 
interest in constitutional law. In 1861 he married 
Fannie Burch, Congnaes of Thomas Burch, of Little 
Falls, N. Y. Two daughters, the Misses Frances and 
A. E. Isham, and two sons, Pierpont and Edward §&., 
Jr., survive him. Mr. Isham was a member of many 
clubs in <aenee and of the Union and University 
clubs of this city. At the funeral in New York on 
Thursday last, February 20th, the following gentlemen 
acted as pall-bearers: John Bigelow, Robert T. Lincoln, 
Norman B. Beam, Franklin MacVeagh, William G. 
Beale, Edgar T. Welles, and John 8S. Runnells. 


READING NOTICES 


CAREER AND CHARACTER OF ABRAHA™” 
LINCOLN. 

An address by Joseph Choate, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, on the career and character of Abraham Lincoln— 
his early life—his early struggles with the world—his char- 
acter as develo in the later years of his life and his ad- 
ministration, which placed his name so high on the world’s 
roll of honor and fame, has been published by the Chi ’ 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and may be had by sending 
six (6) cents in qestage to F. A. Miller, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, Ill.— Adv. 











WINTER SPURTS. 


thing have in the house, . 
sorts of cuts, bruises — an 
most WF article for the toilet. 


leasure of a trip through England will be greatly en- 
men neck te russ! of & little book which has 


just ted it is 


of 


can neal & 
ta; H. J. Ketcham. 
Great Eastern Bai 362 Broadway, New York 


LAST FLORIDA TOUR. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The last Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to 
Jecksonville cowie almost three months in Florida, will 
7 Se York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
March 4, 

Excursion tickets, including age | transportation, Pull- 
man accommodations (one berth), and meals en route while 

train, will be sold at the following rates : 

; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore and 

Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at proportionate 

rates from other points. nga passengers will use 

regular trains until May 31,1902. Tickets admit of a stop-off 
at Charleston Exposition on return iP 

For tickets, Sy gg ee momation x ly » 
ticket nts, or to We 4 
ger Ageat, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


WASHINGTON. . 
lly-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-conducted 
Tour to Washington leaves Thursday, March 6. Rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round trip, hotel accom- 
modations, and guides, $14.50from New York, $13.00 from 
Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia These rates cover 
accommodations for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House ‘or accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2 50 less. Special side trip 


to Mt Vernon. 
for ten days, with special hotel rates after 


All tickets 
ex tion of hotel commons. 

or itineraries and information apply to ticket its; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ;4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J ; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Kailroad. 

The third of the present series of personally-conducted 
tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New York and Phila- 
delphia on Saturday, March 8. 

a, Sens taquapestation, ag en enue - Fy 
directions, transfers of passengers and baggage, ho’ 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Wash- 
ington, and ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
nece mse for a period of six days—will be sold at 
rate of $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn and Newark ; $32.50 
from Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelp . and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 


Oxtp Pormrr Comfort ONLY. 


Three-day Per 





tour at rate of $15.00 from New York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from P’ elphia, and proportionate rates from other 


ints. 
PpOF itineraries and full information to ticket. nts ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad ~~ Newark, N. J. 3 or 


Boyd, t Gener: Agent, 
Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 
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BOOTMAEER. 


SPECIAL MARK DOWN SALE 


Or ALL OUR 
WOMEN’S HIGH GRADE SHOES, 
OXFORDS AND FANCY BEADED 
To‘fiake Room tor fintire New Speciatties We Now Have in Work. 
Below Are Only a Few of Our. Special Attractions: 

Women’s Fancy Beaded $] 50 
Slippers, merged into ** 
two genera) lots, to be 

closed out at-..+..... 
Women’s Finest » € 
Cat eretarecn§ 3 
and 7.00 grades, now. $3,50 








preserves and pickles, spread 
a thin coa’ of >: 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
aci ed 


id proof, Pure Refin ne is also 
useful in a dozen other ways about the 
Full directions in each 
Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 











Cure 

Asthma, 7% Coughs, 
Bronchitis, (ithMaagaty Sore Throat, 
EY’ Hoarseness, 


Nothing excels this simple remedy. 


BATH CABINETS 


We make 8 styles of cabinets, under our 
ae. for Turkish Baths at home. 
e sell on approval, and warrant them to 
be the best cabinets made, More of the 
best families use the Racine than all 
others together, Write for catalogue. 


' RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY, 
Box 23, Racine, Wisconsin, 








Fresh and Strong. 


Food that Sends One Along. 


“1 found a food at last that I could work on and 
that would keep me fresh and strong. I have been 
a school teacher for eleven years, and every year 
toward the last have felt more or less worn out, and 
have been bothered particularly with my stomach 
and serious constipation. 

“ Last year I used Grape-Nuts regularly at both 
morning and evening meals and the result was 
really wonderful. I have beenentirely cured of the 
troubles spoken of, and don’t know what it is to 
take a dose of physic anymore. The old nervous- 
ness and sleeplessness have gone. No more do I 
lie awake nights until my brain is ina whirl. Now 
I sleep all night long like a healthy child. 

“ | was the only teacher out of fourteen, in our pub- 
lic school, who did not miss a day on account of 
sickness during the last session. I have been able 
to do more hard studying than ever before, and 
took up the teachers’ state reading work, com- 
pleted the course and passed a successful examina- 
tion at the last institute. 

“Grape-Nuts in my case has proved the truth of 
the assertion that it is a brain and nerve builder. 
I would especially recommend it for tired, over- 
worked school teachers, or any other brain 
worker.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

It is far wiser to build up health and strength 
naturally with food than to crutch along on some 
ved of medicine and let the disease finally do its 
work. 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
LJ S with the Famous Water Marks. 





CRANE BROS., Paper Makers, 
Sample Book free. Westfield, Mass 


FINANCIAL 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Chas. E. Gibsen, 45 Milk St., Bosten, Mass. 


TEXAS REAL ESTATE LOANS. 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will recerve money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6¢ 
interest. Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write Taz INDEPENDENT for my standing. 











RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


T. Moore, Stuyvesa 
Scribner, F 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 





Income Increasing Investment 


7% to 20% 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE’ SEMI-ANNUALLY 


A moderate amount of the PREFERRED PARTICIPAT- 
ING CUMULATIVE TREASURY Capital Stock of a close 
corporation is offered at FOR DITIONAL CAPITAL 
with which to handle RAPIDLY INCREASING BUSINESS. 


INVESTMENT, NOT SPECULATION 


The business is not an experiment, but is old and well- 
established. It is organized on sound, logical business prin- 
ciples, and is managed by business men of high standing and 
great experience. 


BASIS OF VALUE 
is based on:—VALUABLE REAL 


machine uipment; a 
LIMITED SUR. 


co. 
resent and an feaeeeney 
OF NEW YO 

The permanent, increasing success of this business will be 
put a logical and natural result of the unusually favorable 
natural conditions in which it is founded. 

In these times of constantly diminishing interest rates 

ANS MUST LOOK FOR 
INCOME TO SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES. 

In the most natural course of events this stock is now 
offered at par and should not onl roduce constantly in- 
creasing large dividend returns, bu 
worth several times its par value. 


For full and particular information send name and ad- 
dress to 


“ SECRETARY,” P. O. Box 1252, New York City, 


should soon become 





Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine St.. New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office : Albany, N. Y. 





1875— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 


Which Bring Sure and Liberal Returns. 


See vious advertisements in INDEPENDENT. 
I have various propositions, all safe and reliable. 


. P. KITTLE, 
So Eee Street, New Yerk. 


220 Broadway, above Fuiten 
0 OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
the loan. In 1 
en i. &. HAGAN, GuTHRIY.OKLAHOMA. 
NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDEKS. 
RIVERSIDE BANE. 


000.00 without 
References: all Bankers 
rk Cit; . 6, 1902. 
New Yo! Feb of the 


Business Men, for whom I am % 
rticulars. 
the stockholders 
ow York, will be held at Its 








further Send for pamphlet, 





afienaiste Sx Pet cet 
oO. e 2 
962 Eighth 


e 
, and to prescribe by By-Law a period of the 

sreckheldene during w teh no transfer of stock on the ks 

the Bank may be made. 


e 
H. C. COPELAND, President. 
H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier 


INSURANCE 
1908 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M., PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
. lst,1902 - $28,291,564.38 
I”. F5pahasa8 88 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO, J. WIGHT, Manager, 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Ne Ji 
The Trustees, in conformity with the 
, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
1st of December, 1901 : 
Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1901, to 3ist December, 1901. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


$3,604,917.63 


OOP eee eee 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1901, 
to 31st December, 1901 ......... eoceces «- $3,512,389.71 
Interest received 
yous $275,102.19 
Rent received 


ear, 





54,889.85 $329,992.04 


timated in 1900 
and previous 
$398,184.81 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031.98 
Reinsurances.. 85,617,65 $197,649.63 


Returns of Pre- 
d Ex- 
$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
4 York took, 


United States and State of New 
City, Bank and other Stocks . .......--... $5,403,824.00 
1,291,236.62 











Loans secured by Stocks and special deposits 
in Banks and Trust Company.. 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William Streets, cost $1,017,000.00 
Paid toward erection of new 
b 1,547,000.00 
75,000.00 


Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company.......... 


2,639,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 1,159,385.19 
oe in the —— of wong — og to = 
osses under cies 0} 
countries “ wed ° 253.193.27 
Cant fan Baas <6 0500s <scssevecdsbenens sacboneme 225,710.12 


scccccescccce wevconseserese $10,972,349.20 


>deemed 
tives, on 
. ch date 


rtiheates to be produced at 

the time of payment, and cancelled. 
A dividend of 4 per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the company for the year ending 3ist December, 1901, for 
which certificates be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


of May next. 
By order ofthe Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 


Ewald Fleitmann, 
Clement A. Griscom, 





Gustav Amsinck, 
Francis M. Bacon, 


Levi Fr. Morton, 
Vernon H. Brown, 


pa AT 8, 

re c A. Pa 

Henry Parish, 

George W. Quintard, 
A. Raven, 





Le ass Ledyard, 
‘ Charles H. Marshall, 
Cornelius Eldert, George H. Macy, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS * »014 thirteen copies of Tas Ixpz- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
130 Fulton Street, NewJYork' 











New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Business for 1901, 
Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1901 


RECEIPTS. 





34,156,922.30 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


.«e 821,515.00 
Cancelled and Surrendered Policies 487,391.03 
Distribution of Surplus 


Total Paid to Policy Holders $3,039,101.48 
Amount paid for Commissions to 
Agents, Salaries, Medical Fees, 
Advertising. Printing, Stationery, 
Taxes, and all expenses at the 
Home Office and at Agencies... . 1,002,540.50 4,041,641.98 





Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1902. ...... pol 
Market value of Securities ‘over 
mans Haines seses.. $1,862,059.76 

Interest and Rents accrued Jan. 1, 
Net Premiums in course of collec- 
WUE ncuences caespesdaseds coccecocee 


$30,115,280.32 


198,873.22 


545,419.95  2,606,352.93 





Gross Assets Jan. 1, 1902 $32,721,633.25 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts standard 

844 and 4 per cent .............. $28,911,883.60 
Balance of Distributions unpaid... 169,919.58 
Death and Endowment Claims ap- 


Death Losses reported, on which 
no proofs have been received ... 62,249.00 


10,000.00 29,251,142.04 





$3.470,491.aI 


Benj. F. Stevens, 
Alfred D. Foster, 
S. F. Trull, ‘ 
Wm. B, Turner, 


- President, 
Vice-President 
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i You ites Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 


on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s Office. 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATION AL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 


Capital Stock, all cash 
Insurance Reserve 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 
JAMES NICHO LA President, 
8. R. ST AN, Secretary, 
H, A. SMI ith. “Sauk Secretary, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


- FRANKLIN, - -=- Vice-President 

BN: - Second Vice-President 
Secretary 
~ Treasurer 
- ~ Asst. Secretary 


PROVIDENT S SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; semporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1902. 


$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 





346 Broadway, - 








SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..62,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen, Agents. 


eS FIRE 


Insurance 
Company 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-secend _—- #_ 


.. Annual Statement. 





Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims. . 
Surplus over all Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902....62,360,886. 83 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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‘*STRONGEST IN THE WORLD” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Outstanding Assurance 
Dec. 33, 1608... « 


New Assurance Issued 
in 1901 


Income 
Assets Dec. 31, Igo! . 


Assurance Fund and 


all other liabilities . * 


Surplus 
Paid Policyholders in 


$1,179,276,725.00 


245,912,087.00 


64,374,605 .94 
33 1,039,720.34 


259,910,678.28 
71,129,042.06 


27,714,621.42 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PREsIDENT. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-PResIDENT. 
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; $2,750,000 
GULP & SHIP ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY 


First Mortgage Refunding and Terminal Five Per Cent. 


FIFTY YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest Payable January and July. Principal Due February, 1952. 
Coupon and Registered Bonds. 
Immediate application will be made for listing on the New York Stock Exchange. 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., Trustees. 





















The bonds offered are issued for the purpose of refunding the bonded indebtedness of the company 
as it has heretofore existed. Full information in regard to the bonds and the property upon which they 
are secured will be found ina letter from J. T. Jones, Esq., President of the company, copies of which 
will be furnished upon application. Extracts from this letter are appended : 


The main line of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, 160 miles in length, extends from Gulfport, Miss., on Mississippi Sound , 
Gulf of Mexico, midway between Mobile and New Orleans, north and northeast to Jackson, the State capital. Branches, 
aggregating 98 miles, reach important points. Exceptional facilities for the interchange of traffic are afforded by three rail 
connections—the Illinois Central, the New Orleans & Northeastern, and the Louisville & Nashville. Upon the completion of 
the terminals at Gulfport large export and coastwise business in lumber, naval stores, grain and cotton should develop, as 
well as a considerable import business in tropical! fruits and merchandise. 

Gross earnings, operating expenses and net earning for the year ended June 30th, 1901, and four months ended Octobe" 
81st, 1901, are certified to by Messrs. Patteson, Teele & Dennis, Certified Public Accountants, as follows : 


























Year Ended Four Months Ended 
October 3ist, 1901. June 30th, 1901. 
Average miles operated........ ..-.sccees -+seeee nieces ; 250.10 258.58 
Gross earnings ....... ...++ Mis <otebbcoeuie tate deal - $1,085,429 $436,400 
Operating expenses and taxeS .........cecccceecceceecece oe 802,555 316,292 
INS ici nk. ontdnsdh cdyntnubietiicneeeeiees $232,874 $120,108 






With the completion of the improvements to roadbed and structures now in process it is expected that the percentage 
of operating expenses to gross earnings can be materially reduced and net earnings correspondingly increased. 

The interest charge on the present issue of $2,750,000 of refunding. bonds will be $187,500 per annum, or $540 per mile, as 
against net earnings at the rate of $1,422 per mile per annum in the first four months of the current fiscal year, and as 
against average net earnings of $1,001 per mile per annum for the last two years and four months. 

The company is free from floating debt. 

The company’s First Refunding and Terminal Mortgage, issued to secure its Fifty-year Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
covers the entire property, including terminals. The total authorized issue of bonds is $5,000,000, of which amount $2,750,000 
nas been issued to refund and readjust the bonded debt as heretofore existing. Only $30,000 of the old bonds remain out- 
standing. With this exception the First Mortgage Refunding and Terminal 5s are secured by an absolute first mortgage 
lien. The balance of the authorized issue of $5,000,000 is reserved to complete the terminals of the railroad on the Gulf of 
Mexico and at other points, to pay for new equipment and for other betterments and improvements as required. 

The bonds now issued are at the rate of less than $11,000 per mile; under the company’s charter the bonded debt cannot 
exceed $20.000 per mile. 

A sinking fund of one per cent per annum has been arranged for, to begin to accrue from January Ist, 1904, bonds to be 
bought if obtainable at 110 and accrued interest-or under. Bonds cannot be called for payment before maturity. 

























Of the present issue of $2,750,000 bonds, $1,750,000 have already been placed with investors by 
private subscription. ri ; 
WE NOW OFFER THE REMAINING $1,000,000 BONDS AT 104%, 

AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


The right is reserved to decline to make allotments or to allot smaller amounts than applied for. 
Pending preparation of the engraved bonds, temporary bonds in registered form are now ready for 
delivery. The mortgage and reports of the accountants and consulting engineer may be examined 


at our offices. FISK & ROBI NSON, 


36 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 40 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 









